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NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Hf Pennsylvania state college has one of the handsomest. library buildings on the campus of any 
{ agricultural college in this country. It was recently dedicated and is the gift of Andrew Carnegie. 
It is 96x146 feet and has a. reading room with a capacity for 160 students. The stack room has 
space for 30,000 volumes in addition to about 11,000 volumes in the alcoves and administration 
rooms. About 45,000 volumes can be accommodated in the building at present. There is combined in 
this building all modern improvements. Equalization of light, ventilation and economy of space are 
perfect. The building is so arranged that it can be enlarged without upsetting its general architectural 
effect. In turning over the keys of the library to ex-Goy Beaver of Pennsylvania, Mr Carnegie said: 
“This I do in the earnest hope, nay, the confident belief, that year after year it must be of greater and 
greater usefulness to the students of this university, with the hope that in communing with teachers 
of mankind you may not only become educated men, but there may be here implanted within you the 
fruitful harvest of. high ideals from which we expect you to ever press upward to the truest of all wisdom, 
the best, and what is the test of the best: That one may render precious service to his fellows, to his state 
and to his country.” 
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A FARMERS 
HANDY WAGON 


WOOD OR STEEL WHEELS 

is the handiest thing on the farm, be- 
cause it isthe one wagon for ever 
farm purpose; because it does wor 
no other sort of a wagon is suitable 
for; makes work lighter for horse 
and man; loads and _ unloads easier 
than the high-wheel wagon; runs 
lighter over — kind of ground; 
wears longer and sells at areasonable 
price. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
48 page catalog tellsthe whole wagon 
story. Send direct to us for a copy— 
you'll be interested in the story. 

FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich, 

Branches: Kansas City and Des Moines. 


Aloo makers of Farmers Handy Hay and 8tock Racke 
and Handy All Steel Silos. Cataloge free. 


MADE IN SAGINAW - 


THE FISH BRAND SLICKER 
A VALUED FRIEND 

“‘A good many years ago I bought a 

FISH BRAND Slicker, and it has proven 

a valued friend for many a stormy day, but 

now jf is getting old and I must have 


another. Please send me a price-list.”” 


(The name of this worthy doctor, obliged to be out in all 
sorts of weather, will be given on application.) 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S FAIR, 1904. 


A. . TOWER co. > . 
ng U.S.A. qOWERS 


TOWER CANADIAN 
COMPANY, Limited 

Toronto, Canada 40 “ay gpl - 
Wet Weather Clothing, Suits, and Hats for 
all kinds of wet work or sport 
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Potatoes 


6 rows at atime, any 
width, with 
Brow 5 TRACTION 
I'S compresse 
AIR SPRAYER. 
Constant pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Power costs nothing. 100 gal- 
lon cypress tank, all brass 
pump. Perfectly adapted also to or- 
chard work. We are the largest man- 
ufecturers of spray pumps in the 
world, hand and power,including the 
famous “ Auto-Spray.”” 
Bend for Catalogue. 
“E.C. Brown Co., 269 StateSt.. Rochester, N.Y. 


SEED CORN AND OATS 


Improved Leaming Corn. Variety selected for seed. 
Matures early. Holer’s White Corn. White Cob and 
Extra early. Both varieties $1.25 per bu. F. 0. B. 
Norwalk, O. Famous Big Four Oats, Recleaned. 
Greatest Producers, 50c per bu. F. O. Bb. Norwalk, O. 
Samples on request. Bays FREE, 

Mead & Woodward, Seedsmen, Norwalk, O. 
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HOOVER Potato Digger 


A Satisfactory Digger 
Built with care 
and guaranteed 
in every way. 
Catal free. 











——ACRICULTURAL PEAS——— 

We yo receivers of all kinds of Sow Peas 
suitable for Fertilizer or Forage. Orders solicited 
for Black, Clay, Whippoorwill, New Era, Southdown, 
ete., also Mixed of all the above named varieties. 
Orders promptly filled. Reference as to reliability, 
any Merchant or Bank in this cit 
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LLERSTEIN PRODUCE €0., iehmond, Virginia. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Experience and Comment. 





Conditions have been such this 
spring that we could not spray until 
quite late. The season opened all at 
once. We were obliged to stop spray- 
ing much earlier than usual on ac- 
count of the fruit buds and foliage 
just starting. We were not half through 
our 250-acre peach and apple orchard. 
We have succeeded in going over parts 


of the orchard that needed most at- 
tention and will be able to get along 
until next fall, when we will again 


start in. We have too many acres to 
go over the whole orchard by delay- 
ing matters until spring. Last year we 
were able to spray during all of April, 
but this season it is quite different. I 
have a very complete spraying outfit 
and when the weather is all right we 
can put on from 3000 to 3500 gallons 
of material per day. I had over 50 
carloads of peaches last year and 
should have more this season. Never 
saw trees better budded. I fear the 
crop is in jeopardy on account of the 
forwardness of the buds. The num- 
ber of orchards in this section is de- 
creasing. There has been more spray- 
ing this season than ever before.—T[D. 
M. Wertz, Franklin County, Pa. 

A great many farmers use the culls 
and small potatoes for seed. This is 
a mistake. Every farmer should feed 
such material to stock and save only 
the best for seed. I believe farmers 
would make a larger profit if they fed 
more of the small potatoes and never 
allowed them to go on the market or 
use them for seed. If more care were 
taken in the selection of seed, the gen- 
eral crop would be of a higher stand- 
ard. I find that hens are very fond 
of hot baked potatoes, and my expe- 
rience is that they give good returns, 
as I always get an increased yield .of 
eggs. Asa rule, a bushel of potatoes 
will make me 50 cents’ worth of eggs 
when used in this way.—[E. H. Smith, 
Cattaraugus County, N Y. 


I have noticed in 
American Agriculturist, where 
farmers have produced big crops 
enormous acreages. In the case of I. 
S. Long’s experiences with corn, he 
must have used an enormous amount 
of barnyard manure. I notice that 
Gray Owen produced 2000 bushels of 
corn from 18 acres, or a trifle over 111 
bushels per acre. These are good 
crops, but all of us farmers are not 
so successful. Much depends upon the 
man behind the plow.—[M. S. Joslin, 
Chemung County, N Y. 


issues of 
a few 
on 


recent 





raising potatoes, 
we see seed potatoes advertised to 
yield fabulously. Some farmers here 
plant potatoes from year to year that 
have been raised on the same kind of 
soil for years. If they would plant, 
say the common Early Rose, but get 
their seed from some far off locality, 
where the soil is entirely different and 
give it a really govud chance, would 
they not have as good results as we 
see in advertisements?—[S. A. Carter, 
Hunterdon County, N J. 


In the matter of 





In cultivating our apples our plan 
has always been to plow in April, then 
keep thoroughly cultivated until the 
latter part of July or first of August, 
when we seed to crimson clover for 
a winter cover crop. By this method 
we have succeeded in growing very 
fine trees with no other fertilizer than 
acid phosphate and potash. Plenty of 
the latter seems to give better colored 
and firmer fruits.—[F. C. Bancroft, 
Kent County, Del. 





Last year I had two hatches of 
White Leghorns from eggs of a good 
laying strain. The first hatch was 
very poor; the second excellent. It 
came off in July. The pullets com- 
menced laying in January and during 


February I got 50 eggs a day from my 
SU pullets. I find this breed, if well 
managed, * commences laying when 
about five months old, and when the 
pullets start they mean business.—[F. 
W. Carpenter, Westchester County, 
mF. 





I am much pleased with Canada field 
peas, which I have planted for several 
years, both as a soiling crop and for 
curing as hay. I have always planted 
them as early in spring as possible, 
about March 1, with oats, equal parts, 
about two bushels to the acre. The 
peas are sowed on the freshly plowed 
land before harrowing, the oats after- 
ward and then reharrowed. If the 
weather is dry, the ground is rolled. 
They have always done well, yielding 
about three tons splendid hay to the 
acre. Both horses and cattle seem to 
relish the hay and to do better on it 
than any other feed I have tried. A 
great advantage is the short time they 
occupy the land. I shall plant about 
double my former area this year. They 
make one of the best forage crops 
grown in this section.—[E. W. Perry, 
Henderson County, N C. 





I sowed Johnson grass one spring 
and got three cuttings the first year. 
I think that on bottom land such as I 
sowed it on the crop is very heavy 
and very profitable. This grass makes 
fine hay and finds a ready market here 
during the summer at about $10 to $12 
a ton, and in winter at about $15 a 
ton.—[J. W. Cabiniss, Bibb County, Ga. 





The best time to pull weeds is dur- 
ing cloudy weather; oftentimes it is 
best to work during a drizzling rain. I 
put on heavy clothes, old shoes and a 
canvas skirt, made for the purpose of 
pulling weeks, setting plants and gath- 
ering tomatoes. This skirt I seldom 
wash. It is kept with my tools. The 
time to cultivate or hoe the ground is 
as soon as the dew is off the plants; 
that is about 7 o’clock a m. If the 
object is to kill weeds one should not 
work later than 3 o’clock p m. The 
sun will not kill weeds disturbed after 
that time.—[Mrs S. Preston Kuntz, 
Northampton County, Pa. 

I have dealt with advertisers in 
American Agriculturist long enough to 
find out that they are reliable.—[J. C. 
McAuliffe, Columbia County, Ga. 





Old wells are dangerous things on 
any farm and especially so when they 
are covered with thin boards 
planks. The covering soon becomes 
rotten from exposure to the weather, 
and then some man or animal is in 
danger of walking over the well and 
falling in. I believe there should be a 
law against covering any well in this 
way. All old wells should be filled 
with stone or earth—[M. H. Cale. 
Chemung County, N Y. 


or 





“Some orchardists advise topping old 
pear trees and getting a new growth 
of wood, but it takes about as long 
for this new growth to mature and set 
fruit-bearing buds as it does to grow 
a new young orchard. Besides, the or- 
chard is still an old one with the pos- 
sible advantage that it will bear large, 


rusty pears instead of small rusty 
pears. Pulling out and resetting is a 
better method to adopt.—[James S. 


Harris, Kent County, Md. 





Diseased trees and fruit are likened 
to diseased animals. It is better to 
prevent disease and have healthy an- 
imals and fruit, rather than have dis- 
eased ones and try to cure them. A 
strong plant or animal can ward off 
disease or outgrow it to some extent 
and a weak one will succumb to it. The 
greatest preventive of fungous diseases 
and insect pests of the trees and fruit 
is spraying with fungicides and insec- 
ticides.—_[U. T. Cox, Lawrence Coun- 
ty, O. 





Our Information Bureau. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Rhode Island Reds—H. S., Mary- 
land: These are general purpose fowls, 
not well established as to color mark- 
ings, but annually growing more pop- 
ular because of their hardiness and 
egg-laying qualities. As layers they 
rank between Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks, which latter they nearly ap- 
proach in size, but excel in activity 
and early maturity. Their eggs are 
brown shelled; they sit; their meat is 
by some considered inferior to that of 
other American breeds. In color they 
are reddish buff, with a black-red tint 
very evident in the males. Doubtless 
careful selection will make the color 
more uniform. At present they are 
most popular in New England. 





Farm Manure Problems—S. G. C.: 
One of the most careful farmers in 
Ohio is Charles B. Wing. He says 
it is practically impossible to destroy 
weed seeds in manure. By keeping 
the manure wet it will prevent firing. 
Sow the lime broadcast before spread- 
ing the manure. 





Poppy and Caraway Seed—C. W. L., 
New York: Poppy seed is used for va- 
rious purposes in this country, but not 
in large quantities, other than for feed- 
ing cage birds. For this purpose it is 
usually imported from Germany un- 
der the name of maw seed and is the 
seed of Popavor gomniforum, the 
heads of which yield the opium of 
commerce. The seeds are perfectly 
free from any narcotic principle. <A 
fine, clear oil, nearly equal to olive 
oil, is obtained from them, which is 
used as a salad oil in India as well as 
in Europe, where it is cultivated for 
that purpose. The seeds of caraway 
(Carum carui) are used in cookies for 
the agreeable flavor they impart, also 
in confectionery and for flavoring spir- 
its. They yield an oil which is used 
medicinally. Wholesale dealers in 
bird seeds and botanic drugs are the 
principal buyers.—[C. L. A. 





Elevating Water—S. P. K., Pennsyl- 
vania: We note that you desire to ele- 
vate water to irrigate about three- 
fourths of an acre of land and that you 
have a brook which is about 15 feet 
lower than the highest part of the land. 
We would recommend, if you can se- 
cure a fall of 2 or more feet from the 
brook to operate a ram, pumping wa- 


ter into a small tank or reservoir at 
the highest point It can then 
be taken from this tank by pipes 
to any part of the land you de- 
sire to irrigate. In order to send 
you an estimate of the cost of 


such a plant, it would be necessary to 
know the amount of water you have to 
run the ram and the fall that can be 
secured in the brook from one end of 
your land to the other. 





Fertilizer Value of Leaf Mold—The 
note from W. A. Donnelly of West- 
moreland county, Pa, who inquires 
concerning the probable fertilizer 
value of the mold which has accum- 
ulated in the mill dam near the base 
of a wooded mountain and is sup- 
posed to be composed largely of 
leaves, cannot be answered with per- 
fect exactness. Most of the soluble 
material originally present in the 
leaves will have been removed by the 
leaching action of the water. Owing 
to the exclusion of air, it is very pos- 
sible that this leaf mold is in an acid 
condition and therefore unfit for ap- 
plication to the land without previous 
exposure to the air or admixture with 
lime or some other alkaline substance. 
The experiment station will be very 
willing to make such partial examina- 
tion of the material as will be neces- 
sary to determine its probable fer- 





tilizing value.—[Dr William Frear, 
Chemist, Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station. 

Growing Alfalfa—E. C. E., New 
York: Our little book entitled Al- 
falfa gives in detail all the facts 


about the growing and handling of 
this very important forage crop. 
Would advise you to get a copy at 
once. It is sent postpaid on receipt of 
50 cents. 
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FERTILIZING THE COWPEA 
STANLEY M'INTOSH, CASEY COUNTY, KY. 
af, AST year I planted some experiment plots 

ers: 


4 of cowpeas with the following fertiliz- 
| First row unfertilized; second and 
third, phosphate in the drill; fourth 
and fifth, hen manure; sixth and seventh, wood 
ashes in the drills. These seven rows were 
planted with Wonderful or Unknown cowpeas 
May 21. The next seven rows were fertilized 
same as the first seven, but the large black cow- 
pea was planted. The rows were 3% feet apart 
and all planted same date. 
» Contrary to my expectation, I could see but 
very little difference in the growth of any of 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.’’— Washington 


For Week Ending April 22, 1905 


COWPEAS FOR HAY 
ct. C. MOORE, MECKLENBURG COUNTY, N C. 

In this section the cowpea is a by-crop, usually 
planted on wheat or oat stubble in June and 
July. If on wheat stubble the land is planted 
to corn or cotton the next spring; if on oat 
stubble the pea crop is followed with wheat. 
About three or four pecks of peas are sown 
per acre. 

There is no universal plan for planting. Some 
farmers sow by hand broadcast on stubble and 
plow in with one-horse plows, then smooth the 
surface with brush drag or harrow; others turn 
under the stubble with a two-horse plow, har- 
row smooth and put in pea seed with a grain 
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which the wilted vines are placed. When the 
first tier is full other poles are placed, and so 
on up. This long rick, when filled with pea 
hay, is topped off with grass hay; the pea hay 
keeps perfectly in these ricks. A great many 
cut the pea hay in the same way as is done 
with clover. Any man who can handle a clover 
cutting successfully will also care for the pea- 
vine hay as well. 

As to varieties, there seems to be no end. 
The most common in our section are Clay, 
Whippoorwill, Blackeye, Red Crowder and Cof- 
fee. The Unknown is a heavy seed bearer and 
makes enormous vines. Any of the pea family 
produces well in this section. Perhaps for a 





























AN EARLY IMPRESSION OF THE EASTER HOLIDAY 


the peas on account of the fertilizer. The black 
peas were about four weeks earlier than the 
Wonderful variety. The vines were 6 or 7 feet 
long and the peas of the black variety began 
to ripen about September 1. The Wonderful or 
Unknown began to ripen October 1, but very 
few of the pods ripened before frost. These 
latter two varieties seem to be a little too late 
for our locality. The Large Black is the best 
variety I have yet tried. 





Frequency of Feeding—Taking everything 
into consideration, the common practice of 


feeding twice a day, with a little hay at noon, 
seem to be the moct practicable. 


drill. Almost any way of planting results in 
a good crop of vines for hay. Many farmers 
sow cowpeas in the growing corn at the last 
cultivation, and it is from this plan the seed 
is gathered, the vines left for improvement of 
land. Muriate of potash and acid phosphate are 
more extensively used*on pea crop than any 
other fertilizer. 

Various ways of securing the pea hay are 
noticed as one travels among the farms. One 
plan extensively adopted is to plant firmly eight 
or more poles 12 feet long all in a line. On 
these poles arms about 6 feet long are nailed 
every 3 feet, the first one 3 feet above ground; 
on these are laid other poles 10 feet long, on 


cooler climate the varieties to try would be 
Clay, Red Crowder or Whippoorwill; these will 
mature for hay making in 70 to 90 days, and 
the seed crop will be ready to pick in 100 days 
from planting. 


Soy Beans used about 525 pounds water per 
poun! of dry matter produced in some Wiscon- 
sin tests. The enormous quantity of water re- 
quired for a crop of this kind is shown when it 
is stated that the crop of soy beans referred to 
yielded 7980 ‘pounds dry matter to the acre, 
equal to 9177 pounds hay, containing 15% 
moisture. These results should be borne in 
mind by eastern farmers. 
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THE GANG PLOW FOR SMALL FIELDS 
ROBERT L. DEAN, GREENE COUNTY, 0. 

The gang plow is worthy of more general 
introduction in the central and eastern states. 
After using one of these machines for five sea- 
sons, we have found it one of the great labor 
savers of the farm. Its work is very satis- 
factory and it can be used effectively in ground 
too hard for the ordinary hand plow. While 
the gang plow operates most expeditiously in 
the vast fields of the west, it will do nearly the 
work of two plows in the fields of eastern farms. 
In May, 1903, when, on account of the drouth, 
much of the land was not plowed for corn, I 
hitched to the gang and plowed a square lot 
of three acres in a day. This lot was lowland 
which was in clover the year before. A number 
of hogs ran on it through the winter and spring. 
It was rooted and tramped when in a mire, and 
later the surface became very hard. The plow 
handled the tough clods admirably, and I believe 
it was the only implement in the neighborhood 
which could have done it. 

Our machine carries two 12-inch gangs, but 
others in the vicinity use a larger size. We 
work five horses and use the strung-out hitch, 
which we consider superior to a hitch with all 
abreast. Three horses draw from the rear 
evener. A heavy chain passes from the clevis 
through a neck yoke carried by the rear lead 
and second horses to the front evener. We do 
not use a tongue. The advantage of this hitch 
is that two lead horses are in the furrow, and 
much of the crowding and chafing is obviated. 
The front team is guided by long check lfnes 
which may be made of light rope. The rear 
lead horse is taught to respond to a single line 
fastened within easy reach, as it is seldom nec- 
essary to direct the rear team. When the horses 
are properly hitched and the plow fairly started 
you will find it much easier to operate a gang 
than the two-horse walking plow. 

After a number of experiments, we have found 
the following scheme the most satisfactory for 
plowing fields that are regular in shape, as by 
this method not much square turning is neces- 
sary: Plow the first land about five rods wide, 
throw the plow out about 25 feet from the fence 
at each end, turn the team without stopping 
at any time, and drop the plow as the teani 
comes around. Leave the land when one side 
is 25 feet from fence in that direction. Start 
another land ten rods from the center of the 
first one, make it five rods wide and turn in 
the direction of the plowed ground as before. 
There will be a space of five rods between these 
lands. Now turn in the other direction, that 
is, toward the land not plowed, and finish this 
strip. You still turn and do not stop the horses. 
Continue in this way. When done there will 
be a strip all around the field about 25 feet 
wide, which can be plowed out or in as desired. 





Air-Slaked Lime is a fairly ~ood killing agent 
when fresh, on-soft, viscid slugs and other lar- 
It may be used to repel insects. 


vae. 
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HANDLING SHEEP IN THE SPRING 
L. C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 

Flockmasters generally are of the opinion the 
sooner the work of shearing is accomplished 
in the spring, after the weather has moderated, 
the better. It is in accord with natural law. 
The fleece in winter serves the purpose of pro- 
tection, but moderation of temperature demands 
its removal in order that a high state of body 
health may be maintained. Many flockmasters 
consider it advantageous to shear earlier in 
the season than others, but with us in southern 
Michigan it always seemed there was unwar- 
ranted risk involved tending more or less to 
impair the general welfare of the flock. 

Too early shearing, if resorted to for a num- 
ber of successive years, materially influences 
constitutional development, making it impos- 
sible to propagate a type of individuals able 
to withstand the irritable conditions common 
to a climate, 

While upon many farms the shearing machine 
is yet practically unknown, their introduction 
in many localities has been most rapid. The 
simplicity of construction of these shearing ma- 
chines has placed them in the hands of sheep 
owners in a way they are liable to operate them 
successfully and accomplish the same work that 
formerly involved far greater effort. It is not 
unusual in my locality for the owner of a flock 
of 100 or more sheep, with the assistarice of 
one man, to do his own shearing at a minimum 
cost, compared with what it formerly required 
to hire a gang of shearers. 

HANDLING SHEEP WHILE SHEARING. 

To carry on sheep shearing to the best ad- 
vantage, whether by machinery or hand, it is 
very necessary to have some arrangements for 
handling the animals. I have found it advan- 
tageous whenever possible to use the sheep barn 
for this purpose. With the use of panels a pen 
sufficiently large to hold all the sheep can be 
partitioned off to keep the flock together while 
shearing. It will also be found a great help 
if another smaller pen is arranged adjacent that 
will hold about 20 sheep, so that the contention 
of catching will be reduced as much as possible. 
This smaller pen is nicely arranged when oblong 
with a small gate at each end so that the shecp 
can be driven in and caught without difficulty. 

The shearing platform should be constructed 
as smoothly as possible. I have constructed a 
platform in sections, so it can be laid down 
and removed when not in use. Every flock- 
master should have some arrangement of this 
nature. The size of the platform will entirely 
depend upon the number of shearers. . The plat- 
form I have in use is 14x16 feet, and will accom- 
modate about eight shearers. Each section of 
the platform is 7x8 feet, made out of 1%-inch 
pine material; 4x6 scantling are placed for bed 
piece to lay the platform upon while in use, 
thus making a very strong and firm flvor. 

A highly important duty in the shearing of 
sheep is the tying of. the fleece. A large number 
of flockmasters every season lose anywhere 
from % to 1% 
cents per pound 
on every pound 
of their wool be- 
cause they fail to 
realize the impor- 
tance of properly 
tying the fleeces. 
After the fleece 
has been removed 
from the animal 








APPROVED FARM PRACTICE 


it should be carefully gathered together and laid 
upon the wool box head toward you, inside out. 
If this precaution is not observed from the start 
it is impossible to tie it properly. As soon as the 
fleece is laid upon the box it should be carefully 
straightened out, putting it in its natural con- 
dition as near as possible. Then beginning with 
the extremes, fold under, at the same time 
observing closely that the fibers are not torn 
apart any more than absolutely necessary. No 
matter the kind of wool box for tying 
the wool, this rule of handling the fleece halds 
true, and every flockmaster will find if regarded 
will materially improve the appearance of his 
crop. 
CARE OF FLOCK AFTER SHEARING. 

It is very necessary after the flock is shorn 
that it receive attention. Cold rains are very 
injurious to newly shorn sheep, and especially 
if accompanied with a few days of unfavorable 
weather. When shearing is with the 
shears there are always more or less small cuts 
which frequently under exposure develop into 
running sores and result in serious trouble. Be- 
fore the flock is let out after shearing it should 
be gone over and the worst of these cuts smeared 
over with some kind of disinfectant to prevent 
the flies from working. I always use for a dis- 
infectant one of the manufactured dips, and 
these have given good satisfaction. For the first 
week or two after shearing it is advisable to 
keep the flock near the barn, so that in case 


used 


done 


of a cold storm they can be sheltered and 
cared for. 
If PAYS TO DIP SHEEP EACIL SEASON, 


A most essential factor in the summer man- 
agement of sheep, aside from good pasture, is 
the occasional dipping of the flock. A great 
many flockmasters have the idea that dipping 
is essentially a process for curing or destroying 
suck diseases as scab, more commonly found in 
larger flocks of the western states, but this is 
not the whole truth. Dipping is just as im- 
portant where sheep are kept in small as in 
large flocks, and it should be properly attended 
to at least twice each season. A few dollars 
put into a dipping plant is one of the best in- 
vestments a sheep owner can make, and if 
properly taken care of will last a lifetime. 

About ten years ago I went to work and con- 
structed an outfit for my own use, and was 
so well pleased with it that I have not missed 
dipping my flock at least once, and generally 
twice, each seascn. Anyone who has not prac- 
ticed dipping for a number of years in succession 
cannot fully appreciate the benefit derived there- 
from. The one great fault with the average 
sheep raiser is he dips perhaps once a year, and 
then, on acccunt of the other pressing farm 
works, neglects to dip again until another sea- 
son. Of course, if dipping is not properly done, 
no material benefits will be received, while on 
the other hand, if thoroughly performed for sev- 
eral consecutive seasons a noticeable effect will 
result. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates a dip- 
ping plant adapted to the needs of the average 
flock owner, and one that can be constructed 
and maintained at an economical cost. With 
such an arrangement any flock owner can dip 
his sheep in a short length of time with no 
great outlay of capital or labor. The first thing 
necessary is to construct several gate panels for 
pens. Gates 12 feet long, 4 feet high, made of 
pine or basswood material, give excellent sat- 
isfaction. The tank is one the writer helped 
make, and answers all purposes. Many farm- 
ers think it is a big undertaking to con- 
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struct a dipping tank, but it took my brother 
and myself just one rainy day, with $3.46 
worth of material, to put together the one 
I have had in use for about 11 years. If a 
wooden tank is properly constructed and cared 
for it wil! last indefinitely. In one corner of 
the pen, where it is most convenient, a chute 
should be arranged so that the sheep can walk 
up to the tank. If this chute be rightly con- 
structed it can be used for loading sheep or 
hogs into a wagon. 

In order to economize on dip, a dripping tank 
should be constructed at the head of the main 
tank for the sheep to stand in until the dip 
drains out. This tank should be sufficiently 
large to accommodate at least six sheep. For 
material to construct the dripping tank I find 
clear pine to be most durable. When putting 
together my dipping and dripping tanks I used 
all the white lead possible so as to close up 
leaks. If the tanks are made of good material 
there will be no trouble about holding water. 
It takes me with a man about a half-day to 
dip my flock of 60 ewes. 





GROWING GANDY STRAWBERRIES 

Farmers at Egg Harbor, N J, who have suit- 
able land, find the strawberry crop very profit- 
able. The variety on which the reputation of 
the town rests is the Gandy. This grows to 
perfection on a certain kind of wet land and 
brings excellent prices. 

The Gandy is a rather shy bearer, but Mr 
John Butterhoff obtains a yield of 5000 to 6000 
quarts an acre on several acres, and other 
skillful growers get similar crops. Some of 
Mr Butterhoff’s berries sold for 14 cents a quart 
at wholesale in New York, and he realized the 
past year $400 an acre, after paying picking 


fertilizing again. But if the growth is not suf- 
ficiently strong 300 pounds an acre of dry fish 
is scattered near the plants and hoed in. 

As soon as the field is set it is cultivated 
with a narrow-tooth cultivator, and after plants 
are well rooted it is gone over with a weeder; 
this treatment is repeated two or three times. 
It is cultivatd about every two weeks and hoed 
three times. In the early winter the spots 
where frost is liable to heave out the plants 
are mulched with coarse hay or pine needles, 
but the entire field is not covered. 

Early in March the beds are top-dressed with 
one ton to the acre of a fertilizer containing 
4% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid, and 10% pot- 
ash. The two-year-old fields are fertilized in 
to the same extent. 

Picking begins about June 10 on old and a 
little later on new beds, and extends until 
about July 4. The beds are almost 4 feet wide, 
and are picked by two pickers, one on each side. 
Promptly after picking the weeds are pulled 
by hand, and as soon as possible the field is cul- 
tivated. The crop is picked two years. Straw- 
berries are usually followed by grass, and an im- 
mense crop of hay is harvested the following 
year. It is impossible to grow the crop without 
heavy fertilizings. Three tons an acre of high- 
grade fertilizer are used in four years, but as 
the strawberry fertilizing expense does not be- 
gin until the spring before picking, the cost 
is quickly recovered in the crop, and it is easily 
borne. Another advantage of applying all the 
fertilizer in the spring is that the soil is filled 
with fertility just at the fruiting season, and 
everything is favorable for the best perfection 
of the fruit. Mr Butterhoff uses ten or 12 
tons high-grade fertilizer yearly, and all skillful 
Egg Harbor growers have found that the way 
to grow big strawberries is to fertilize heavily. 





and shipping expenses. The 
fruit is sold through commis- 
sion men in New York, ten 
miles, and Philadelphia, 40 


miles distant 

Of course such returns result 
from a combination of suitable 
land, heavy fertilizing and care- 
ful culture. Last year, too, un- 
usually high prices prevailed 
for this fruit. The land is low, 
but its peculiar fitness for Gan- 
dy strawberries arises from its 
having a retentive clay subsoil 
which prevents leaching of fer- 
tility. Swampy land without 
such subsoil does not produce 
similar crops. 

The year before strawberries 
are set, a sod of grass or clover 
is covered with ten or 12 two- 
horse loads of manure, plowed 
in the early spring and put in 
potatoes, using one ton per acre 
of a high-grade fertilizer run- 
ning high in ammonia and pot- 
ash. The following spring the 
land is plowed, fined by re- 
peated harrowing, dragged off 








CANTALOUPS AND STRAWBERRIES TOGETHER 
w. W. BYRN, DORCHESTER COUNTY, MD. 
Early last April I put about five acres in good 
tilth for strawberries. Then I struck out fur- 
rows 4 feet apart with a one-horse plow, and 
immediately covered them by running the same 
plow on each side, thus mak- 
ing a ridge or list. The object 
in opening the furrows before 
ridging was to secure a good, 
deep, soft soil in which to plant. 
A one-horse spike-tooth cul- 
tivator was then passed once 
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lengthwise on top of these 
ridges to smooth them down 
somewhat, but still te leave 


them slightly above the level. 
I then used a heavy chain 
crosswise to mark off these 
rows in checks 2% feet apart. 
A strawberry plant, variety 
Tennessee Prolific, was placed at each check. 

No fertilizer was used in the furrows under 
the plants because the land was good, and be- 
cause.I had lost a crop of fruit the year before 
by too heavy fertilization when managed in this 
way: so many plants were formed that fruit 
did not set. 

In planting I used paddles (see cut) made 
from a strip of seasoned white oak 8 inches 
long by 4 inches thick. Three holes were bored 
close together about 1% inches from the upper 
end and the edges rounded off like a spade 
handle. The lower end was then pared down 
to make a sort of blade which could easily be 
thrust in the ground. I like these paddles bet- 
ter than anything else I have ever used for 
planting because they do not tire the hand, and 
because they open a large hole in which to 
place the plant with its roots 
spread out well and deeply. 

The field was then cultivated 
both ways with an ordinary 
one-horse cultivator, using the 
narrowest teeth next the plants 
until they began to make run- 
ners, and closing the machine 
when going between the plants 
the narrow way. One hand 
hoeing around the hills was 
given in May and another in 
June. About July 1 I planted 
hills of Rocky Ford cantaloupes 
in each alternate strawberry 
row, allowing three strawberry 
hills between the cantaloupe 
hills. This made the cantaloupe 
hills 8 feet apart one way and 
7% the other, and still left the 
wide inter-rows free for culti- 
vation as before. As soon as 
the cantaloupes came up about 
100 pounds good phosphate 
per acre was scattered around 
the hills and hoed in. 

The berry plants began about 
this time to run freely, so I at- 
tached the rolling coulter of 


PLANT SETTING 
PADDLE, 








smooth and plants set 16 to 18 
inches apart in 4%-foot rows. 
Rows are made by following a 
line and plants set with a 
trowel. Generally the land is 
rich enough from the fertilizing 
of the previous year to grow 


a fine mat of plants without Soon 


periment station last year. 
it is a nice appearing variety and very large. 
crimson berry, with moderately firm flesh of good quality. 
Sandy, but excels it in quality. Its attractiveness should make it an excel- 
lent seller in not too distant markets and also a very desirable one for home 
The plants have proved healthy and vigorous even under tonditions 


Promising New Strawberry Grown in Ohio 


This handsome strawberry, known as Latest, was tested at the Ohio ex- 
Prof Green, who furnished the illustration, says 
It is a rather long, dark 
It ripens with 


found adverse to many other varieties. 


the flushing plow to the one- 
horse plow and ran it 2 or 3 
inches deep on each side of the 
rows. The plow threw the sev- 
ered plants out of the way. 
Next day a cultivator with large 
flukes threw the earth back in 
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Potash as Necessary as Rain 


The quality and soenny of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency of 


POTASH 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are low 
in Potash will never produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

Every farmer should be familiar with the pro- 
per prepestions of ingredients that go to make 
the best fertilizers for every kind of crop. We 
have published a series of books, containing the 
latest researches on this all-important subject, 
which we will send free if youask, Write now. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














HANDLING THE SOIL 


/ Vest Pocket 


Fertilizer 


You can carry enough of the right 
fertilizer in your vest pocket to 
double Alfalfa or other crops. The, 
right kind is 


Nitro-Culture 


Simply add food gathering germs to 
watcr, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—land gre atly enriched. §2 
enough for acre. Results gnaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 











JI.S.KEMP’S 


20 CENTURY MANURE. SPREADER / 


THE. FARMER'S MONEY MAKER | 


Why the 20th Century is one of the best investments a farmer can make; 


why it saves time, money, 


patience, and increases the farmer’s bank ac- 


count; why it is durable, ‘strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 
usage without harming it; how it increases the fertility value of manure, 
how it advances the market value of every square foot of ground it runs 
over, these, with a hundred and one other que: *‘ons vital to every farmer, are 


answered in our handsome, new, free catalog NoA-6. 


Write forit. Read it. 


: The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 


Newark Valley, N. Y. - 


LUST, MOSS & COMPANY, Boston, Mass,, 
Agents for New England States, 





Waterloo, Iowa. 
















change of Feed. 


5 sizes, 9 styles. 


Spread just as thick or thin 2s ground requires. 
Quick, automatic return of Bottom. Light 
est Draft. Well made, strong, durable. 
and use of Manure explained in catalogue. Ask for it 


DETROIT. micri 
<9 1600 HASTINGS ST. , 









‘MANURE SPREADERS, 


50 to 150 bu. capacity. 
Instant 


Value, care 














Buy the Success 





raft, ad, and most durable, 


mame “eg pireeroed 


Nehe, inany condition, Mewes) salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, 
Full guarantee. 
It tells ne complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 





and avoid all mistakes, The 
rst cost of such a machine 

48 is ; considerableand you owe 
it to yourself te get the 
right one in the start. We 
have been making Manure 
Spreaders for 26 years and 
know that the Success is right. 
. — proofis that there are 
Ro AO a re of our machines in use 
Ima Prot hs? b than of all other makes com- 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 
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Send for our book on Farm Fertility. 
We mail it free. 









aw Mills 


From 4 h.p. size to largest made. Favor- 
ites in every lumber district, because high- 
est grade. Edgers, Trimmers, Planers, Wood 
Saws, Shingle and Lath Mills, etc. Catalog free. 
merican Saw Mill Machinery Co., 

605 Engineering Bldg., New York. 
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No leaks 
no trouble, | 
no repairs. 
Stands pone, | 
— Tain or 
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evi Brand Asphalt Ready 8 Roofing 
the cheapest good foofing. Outlaste shingles. Stands 
rough use. Sand or gravel surfaced. he price is 
all right, Send for samples, booklet and prices. 

Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York | 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on 


Editorial Page. 
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i2paring for the Important Sila ge Crop. 





Silage is becoming more popular 
each season, as a feed for dairy cows. 
It is also being used to fatten beef 
cattle in some sections. Farmers can 
do no better than lay their plans to 
fill a big silo this fall. ollowing are 
some ideas from successful growers in 
many sections. 

I try to select land near the silo and 
manure it well, my aim being to fill my 
silo from the least number of acres 
possible and to keep the cutter sup- 
plied to its fullest capacity. I apply 
about 14 loads of manure to the acre, 


besides drilling in from 400 to 500 
pounds lime. I have been most suc- 
cessful with the regular silage corn, 


but I am contemplating using a yellow 
variety.—[W. C. Latimer, Westmore- 
land County, Pa. 


The character of land best adapted 


the growing of silage corn in my 
section is a clay loam, manured in the 


fall and winter and.plowed deeply. I 
apply all the stable manure I can spare 
and in addition use 200 pounds ferti- 
lizer analyzing 3% nitrogen, 6% 
phosphoric acid and 10% potash. I 
have found the Leaming corn best 
suited to my soil. I also use the first 
cutting of alfalfa for silage. —[F. E. 
Dawley, Onondaga County, N Y. 

The land in my section is a heavy 
loam and to get the best results 
we are compelled to select the high- 
est and driest land we have. It is gen- 
erally planted on sod which has been 
turned over the fall before. The land 
is thoroughly prepared and the corn 
planted 8% feet apart. I have not 
had much experience with fertilizers, 
but have so far used about 30) pounds 
to the acre, costing $23 to $24 per ton. 


As far as my experience goes I have 
found the Leaming and Red Cob va- 
rieties best adapted for our section. 


We put it in the ground as soon as the 


danger from frosts has passed.—[M. 
| G. Bronner, Herkimer County, N Y. 
My experience is that any soil or 


| generally 








climate that will grow a crop of field 
corn will grow big silage corn, but it 
is very important that the preparation 
of the ground should be thorough. I 
never use more than 20) pounds 
commercial fertilizer per acre, depend- 
ing largely on stable manure, applied 
and well spread during the winter. T 
use the Cuban Giant silage 
corn. I drill in rows 3% feet apart 
with a two-row planter or drill that 
will space correctly. If the seed 
good, one-half bushel per acre makes 
a strong stand.—[William R. McGill, 
Crawford County, Pa. 

We use a five-year rotation and have 
found any of our soil adapted to silage 


is 


corn. In the fall we manure the ground 
and plow. This should be done in 
November or before freezing. About 


May 1 we try to plant, first getting the 
ground in fine condition by thorough- 
ly harrowing it. Where we do not 
use stable manure, we apply from 809 
to 1000 pounds commercial fertilizer 
per acre, analyzing 2% ammonia, 8% 
potash and 8% phosphoric acid. We 
use the Hickory King variety, planting 
with a two-row planter 314 feet apart 
and 6 inches apart in the row, 2 inches 
deep.—[ Hiram A. Krieble. 

My farm is part loam with a clay 
subsoil and part sandy loam. I have 
not found commercial fertilizers very 
satisfactory, but use plenty of stable 
manure. Five acres, well manured, 
ought to fill a 100-ton silo. I plow my 
Jand and harrow it two or three times. 
The corn is sown in drills with a corn 
planter. Eureka makes a very large 
growth, but gives few ears and I think 
Leaming is better.—[ William O. Weed- 
en, Middlesex County, Mass. 

I grow my silage corn on my best 
corn land and treat it the same as I 
do corn for husking, except that T 
plant a little thicker. I apply barn- 
yard manure, if I have enough: other- 
wise more or less of some fertilizer 
strong ia potash, say fish and potash 





that would run three parts ammonia, 
four phosphoric acid and five potash. 
sometimes using as much as half a ton 
per acre. In my experience a good 
large dent corn seems to be best.—[F, 
T. Bradley, Middlesex County, Ct. 
Any good corn land is suited ta 
growing silage corn. My best field has 
been in corn every year for 20 years 
and parts have yielded as high as from 
30 to tons in favorable years. | 
prepare the land the same as for field 


B35) 


corn, using plenty of cow manure ‘ 
also use common farm manure and this 
liquid manure from a storage system, 
which is hauled and sprinkled on the 
land just before plowing. The land is 
drilled in rows S inches apart. I plant 


my corn as soon as gzood corn weather 
arrives and generally use Red Cob 
silage corn and southern grown seed. 
[H. F. Probert, Jackson County, Mich. 
Land for should be pre- 
pared just as any farmer 
would prepare land. We usa 
about 20 tons of hog manure per acre 
with 125 pounds per acre of commer- 
cial fertilizer. We use either the Red 
Cob or White Cob silage corn, planted 
just the same any field corn and 
at the same time. We get better re- 
sults by using the drill, sometimes hay- 
ing as many as 25 stocks per rod.— 
[F. M. Enos, Kankakee County, III. 


silage corn 
progressive 


corn 
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Orchard Grasses on the Farm. 

I would like to know whether orchard 
grasses can be grown in this section 
to good advantage. What is the char- 
acter of the plant, how is it put into 
the ground and handled, can it be cut 
the same season it is sown and what 
general attention should be given to 
it?—[John Kemp, Carroll County, Md. 

Orchard for hay 
and pasture anywhere in the United 
States except the extreme south and 
the arid portions of the west. It usu- 
ally grows from 2 to 4 feet high, beir- 
ing several leaves on its stems and nu- 





grass is well sultea 


merous root leaves. It yields from one 
to three tons of hay per acre. The af- 
termath is abundant. Usually five or 
six days’ growth furnishes excellent 
pasture for all kinds of stock. It is suit- 
able for planting in woods and or- 
chards or other shady places. It thrives 
well on moderately rich soil, not too 
retentive of moisture. A _ top-dressing 


of barnyard manure helps it wonderful- 
ly. It is usually cut when in bloom or 
just before, otherwise it becomes some- 
what woody. Two or even three cut- 
tings can be obtained during a favo: 
ble season. 


The seed may be sown either in the 
fall or early spring, using from two to 
three bushels per acre. It should be 


sown broadcast, but harrowed in light- 


ly. A good pasture is obtained the first 
season. Orchard grass is most bene- 
ficial, however, when mixed with some 
other grass and is especially adapted 
to seeding with clover. When seeded 
alone it has the fault of bunching, 
which can be overcome in a measure 
by thick seeding and rolling. In old 
meadows, spring harrowing and rolling 
are recommended. It is usually great- 
ly benefited by liming. It is especially 


desirable for permanent pasture, as it 


starts growth early, endures drouth 
and stands much tramping by stock. 
When cut for seed instead of hay, it 
is usually put up in bundles and set 
in shocks like wheat, except that no 
sheaf caps are put on. It should be 
threshed directly from the shock and 


not stacked, as this avoids scattering of 
the seed. 

Subscriber, Pennsyl- 
advertising columns 
make and 
vegetables 


Fruit Baskets— 
vania: Watch our 
for names of dealers who 
handle baskets for fruits, 


ete. Reliable firms who advertise are: 
South Side Mfg Co, Petersburg, Va. 
Wells, Hegman Co, St Joseph, Mich; 


Geneva Cooperage Co, Geneva, oO. 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. ‘I‘hey enrich the earth. 
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How | Handle My Asparagus Bed. 


ft. B, LUTES, MERCER COUNTY, N J. 





The idea prevails that asparagus is 
a very hard vegetable to grow. This 
is an error, as hardly any other vege- 
table will give such profitable returns 
as a properly taken care of bed of as- 
paragus. AS an asparagus patch only 
has to be set out once, great care 
should be taken te do it properly. Ear- 
ly in the spring as the ground can be 
plowed, set out strong one-year-old 
asparagus roots. The ground should 
be plowed about 10 inches deep, and 
an abundance of well rotted manure 
should be mixed in the soil. Be care- 
ful and not use too much fertilizer di- 
rectly next the roots, or you will be 
apt to destroy them when first set. For 
field culture rows should be marked 
off 6 feet apart and 10 inches deep. 
The roots should be set in the bottom 
of these furrows and about 2 feet 
apart in the row. As they come up 

1 begin to grow, the cultivator 

ysuld be used to throw a little dirt 
into these furrows to keep out weeds 

d keep the soil loose around the as- 


paragus, 
The field should be hoed and kept 
free from weeds and grass the first 
two years. After that it is fully able 
to look out for itself, with an occa- 


nal plowing. The third year the 
bed may be cut for about a month, but 
should never be cut longer, if you wish 
to keep it in good growing condition. 
The fourth year and thereafter, cut- 
ting asparagus may continue until 
June 15, after which it should be al- 
lowed to grow. A large growth of tops 
in the late summer will insure a bet- 
ter crop of asparagus the following 
year. 

When the asparagus is old enough 
to commence cutting, the tops of 
the rows should be plowed off ear- 
ly in April down nearly to the crown 
or root. Just as the asparagus starts 
to grow, the rows should be plowea 
under or ridged up 10 inches above the 
level of the ground. If the weather is 

rm the young shoots will commence 
to push through the top of these rows 
Every morning cut the 

pears from 9 to 10 inches under the 
ground. Pack in bunches 8 inches long 
by 4 inches in diameter and place in 
es that hold two dozen bunches 
each. 
METILODS AFTER CUTTING SEASON. 

\sparagus sells from 50 cents to $6 
per dozen, acording to the quality and 
the amount on the market; $2 is about 

prevailing price for good primes. 

; Soon as the cutting season is over 
plow down the rows; fertilizé abun- 
dantly broadeast and cultivate thor- 
oughly. I use one ton per acre of high 
grade goods that analyze as follows: 
(one-third each of best nitrate of soda, 

luriate of potash and pure ground 
bone. I cultivate well during July and 
\ugust. The tops are cut off close to 
the ground late in the fall and a heavy 
application of stable manure spread 
over the patch, to be worked into the 

il the following spring. 

While asparagus will grow on most 
any kind of soil, a sandy loam with 

clay subsoil is considered best. Of 

te years the rust has badly damaged 
many asparagus beds. It will appear 
for a year or two and disappear the 
next season. An abundance of nitro- 
een in fertilizers will go a great way 
toward making a field of asparagus re- 
ist the rust. 

POPULAR VARIETIES OF ASPARAGUS. 


Some markets demand a green grass. 
if intending to cut green grass, the 
oots should only be put im ground 5 
inches and have level cultivation. 
There are several different kinds of 
“usparagus. The Palmetto or purple 
top, Conover’s Colossal or green top, 
ind Columbia White or white top. Any 
of these will succeed under good cul- 
tivation. The idea is to secure large 


a few days. 


shoots, as they bring the highest price 


on the market. Do not set out beds 
with the roots too close together, or 
you will in all probability have small 
shoots that are not worth cutting. If 
thought best, fertilizers may be ap- 
plied early in the spring; in fact, any 
time during the growing season, only 
put on a plenty; perhaps some may 
think that such heavy doses of manure 
and fertilizers will not pay, but con- 
sider the fact that you can cut aspara- 
gus every day for at least two months. 

Now as to the profits derived from the 
asparagus crop, so much has to be tak- 
en into consideration in connection 
with this, such as the season, quantity 
on the markets, etc; but it would be 
safe to say that an acre of asparagus 
will clear at wholesale prices from $100 
to $200. If I don’t get $100 per acre 
clear of shipping expenses I don’t con- 
sider that I have a paying crop. Con- 
tinued hot spring weather with occa- 
sional warm rains is ideal asparagus 
weather. 


-— 


Cause of Plants Drying When First Set. 


S. Il. WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS. 








Many strawberry plants die because 
they are kept too long after being dug 
before transplanting. Some die be- 
cause set too deep and the crown or 
center of the plant is covered. But 
in a dry time more plants die from 
a lack of pressure on the soil about 
the roots than from all other causes. 
In a wet season they will live if left 
on top of the soil with no earth to 
cover the roots. Plants out of the 
ground are like fish out of water, 
therefore, the sooner they are in their 
natural element, the lower the death 
rate. 

If, after ordering your plants, your 
land is not ready to set them out at 
once, prepare a small piece of moist, 
not wet, land and trench them in 
closely together. Plow or spade over 
the land, level it with an iron rake, 
then lay down a long board 6 inches 
wide, using the board asa line. With 
a spade or shovel cut a_ slanting 
trench 6 inches deep; in this lay the 
plants, after wetting the roots, 1 inch 
apart or more, having the crowns even 
with the bottom of the board. The 
trench being cut on a slant the plants 


will lay where you put them till you 
draw 


have placed 50 or 100. Then 
the earth about the roots and press 
it down firmly with your feet. Fill 
the trench even with the bottom of 


the board and again repeat the pres- 


sure, putting a little loose earth on the 
surface. 

These trenches can be 6 
apart, with three or four rows; then 


leave a space of 18 inches for a path | 


to work among them, to keep the sur- 
face free from weeds. They can re- 
main in these rows six or eight weeks, 
or till your land is ready for them 
Select a cloudy, moist day to transfer 
them to the land, where they are to 
grow for fruit bearing. When digging 
them from the trenches, let all the 
dirt stick to the roots that will. If 
the trenches are very dry, soak with 
water before removing the plants. You 
will find that they have thrown out 
many new white roots, and if well 
transplanted into the permanent bed, 
will grow without any check. 


Apple Twigs—M. B. 
The apple twigs sent are in- 





Infested 
Dickey : 


fested with the scurfy scale. This 
insect is not uncommon, being fre- 
quently found on pear and other 


trees. It also attacks shrubs, espe- 
cially the Japanese quince. It can be 
kept in check by spraying with a solu- 
tion of whale oil soap at the rate of 
one pound in six gallons water about 
the middle of June or about the time 
the insects are hatching. Care must 
be taken not to use the material 
strongey for fear of injuring the foli- 
age. The trunk and main branches 
can be washed thoroughly with a 
stronger solution where i2 does not 
reach the folizge. 


TRUCK FARMING 


inches | 










eliminates a/I uncertainty ia tool buying. 
As this brand covers a complete line of tools, all you need remem_ 
ber in buying a tool of any kind is the one name Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Tools are without reserve or qualification the 
best tools that money, brains and skill can produce. No 
matter how much you pay, no matter who you may 
have thought to be the best maker of a particular kind 
of tool, you cannot get any tool, anywhere, better 
than those sold under the name of Keen Kutter. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter tools 
write us and we will see that you are supplied, 













Tools recewed the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition—the only such award ever given a complese 
line of tools. 
Some kinds of Keen Kutter Tools 
Chisels, Knives of a!l kinds, 
Hair Clippers, Scissors, 
Shears, Adzes, Axes, 
Brush Hooks, Chop- 
pers, Corn Knives, 

















Cleavers. Hay “The 
poeta oy Recollection 
na of Quality 
e Remains Long 

After the 
Price is 
Forgotten,."’ 


Trade Mark Registered. 






























FREIGHT PAID Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 
e A « Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
and Fumigated. All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 
Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. 
= a = - cs _ FREE 
If you 
the best Shot Gun that 
eam be made for the money you'll be interested in 
Nothing like them or a good ever offered at anything like the price, $5.00 to#21.00. Our catalogue shows all kinds, eingle and double barrel, 
ectars, et fou'll eave money and insure y ourself a thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cate- 
logue before you buy. 7 


“SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY St. Louls, Mo, 298 Broadway, N.Y. 
Remember we BEAT al! other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price, 
want absolutely 
UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 
ietinnsos sr "UN TON FIRE ARMS CO..Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Oble. 














|| $50,000,000 WORLD’S FAIR, *;352" 
| We Own All the Vast Quantity of Material Used in it’s Construction and Equipment 

| | 100,000,000 FEET OF HIGH GRADE LUMBER FOR SALE 
SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE 


SAVE FROM 30 TO 40 PER CENT. Also Sash, Doors, Roofing of al) kinds, Pipe of all kinds, Wire Fenc- 
ing, Hardware, Machinery, Household Goods and Furniture of every description, besides thousands of other 
items. ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE NO. 26. We purchased every Exposition of modern days. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Exposition Grounds, St. Louls, Mo. 




















BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting | 
©. W. INGERSOLL. 269Piymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Z 


Brass Sprayers Last Longest 
And Are The Cheapest To Buy. 


Price $3.50 and upward. Make your labor and invest- 
ment earn a good profit by destroying the insect pests and 
plant diseases which cause so much joss. These sprayers 
may also be used for applying whitewash and cold water 
paints, spreading disinfectants, cleaning wagons, curing 
surface diseases on ny and many other 
pra: may eturned our 

are foun: Jefective Send for catalogue. — 

DAYTON SUPPLY ©0., Dayton, Ohio. 


With the 


ifyou buy our pumps. Weslsomake the Empire King, Ger- 
fleid Knapseack and others. ‘ 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 10 1 ith St. Eimira.W.Y. 



















shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
frnit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bation to planters.—Stark Bro’'s, Loulsiana, Ma 



























ie RN Bi 
AND 

The Perfection Sprayer NEW RECENT 
combines hand and horse power,and has both cart and 
barrel. It’s simple, reliable, practical and durable. | Irrigation Farming, Z. Mf. Wilcox........... $2.00 
Sprays everything, trees, potatoes vines. Catalogue, | Fumigation Methods, W’. G. Jehnson........ - 1.00 
ones how to spray and containing valuable —s The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrick....... .. 1.50 

omas Peppler, Box 35, Hightstown, N.J. | 7 o¢t-Overs Made Palatable, /. G. Curtis..... 1.00 

ape SE, Be De sain sence dewavesesecesss 50 
PEACH Frat BEER eat | pp ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
¢ ant until after May ° ayette uette Bu 

free. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley,Del. | New York, N.Y." icago, i. 
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Hints for the Home Garden. 


J.P. PILLSBURY, PENNSYLVANIA AGRI COL, 


Tell me something about transplant- 
ing currant bushes, gooseberries, rhu- 
barb, etc. When is the best time of 
year and how close do you prune off 
the top if any? What kind of soil 
and how deep should bushes be 
planted?—[W. A. Donnelly, West- 
moreland County, Pa. 

The best time to plant or transplant 
currants or gooseberries is in the 
spring, unless the plants are large and 
strong enough to withstand the win- 
ter. About 4x5 feet is a good distance 
where cultivation in but one direction 
is to be given, and 5x5 where it is de- 
signed to cultivate both ways. Plant 
deeply enough so that all the roots are 
well covered. The soil best adapted to 
these small fruits is a good clay loam, 
which is either naturally or artificial- 
ly well drained. Avoid loose or sandy 
soils, as their roots like a cool, moist 
medium in which to grow. 

For fertilizer, occasional applica- 
tions of manure made in the fall and 
forked down in the spring, reinforced 
by 200 pounds dissolved rock and 100 
pounds muriate of potash per acre, af- 
ter the plants have attained a strong 
and healthy growth, will be all that is 
necessary. This, together with clean 
and thorough cultivation, and an an- 
nual pruning out of all dead, weak or 
diseased canes should keep such a 
plantation in good bearing condition 
for 20 years. The fruit is borne upon 
the old and the new wood and what- 
ever pruning is done should consist in 
cutting out weak canes and in short- 
ening exceptionally long ones. 

THE RUUBARB PATCH. 


Spring is also the preferable season 


in which to plant rhubarb and 
it requires about the same_ kind 
of soil, but it must be deep and 
in such a location that it~ will 
warm up quickly. The distance at 


which to plant varies from 2x4 feet to 
4x5 feet and in some cases even more 
room is given. Plant so that the 
crowns are just below the _ surface. 
Propagation is effected by division, the 
old stands being broken up into pieces 
as large as desired, ene good eye with 
root attached being all necessary. The 
soil can hardly be too rich in humus 
for this crop, and heavy applications 
of manure will be of great benefit. 


a> 
-_ 


Variety Notes on Strawberries. 
JOHN T. ROBERTS, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N. Y. 








No strawberry question is more fre- 
quently asked of me than this: “What 
are the best varieties to plant?” No 
question is more difficult to answer 
conscientiously. Local conditions are 
so influential in determining superior- 
ity that any general comparison of A 
with B is decidedly unfair. If, for 
instance, I were to frame a verdict as 
to the character and value of the Gib- 
son, based upon the behavior of the 
three rows on our lowest ground in 
1904, such a statement would utterly 
condemn the variety. Frost had ru- 
ined it completely. Taking the high- 
est row in another plat for evidence, 
the verdict would be most flattering. 
The difference in elevation was about 
40 feet. It was equivalent to gving 
into another county. The fruit was 
perfect, of long season, highest flavor 
and most abundant. Gibson has all 
the good qualities of Marshall, with 
generosity besides. Like the Marshall 
and all dark colored sorts, it seems es- 
pecially sensitive to frost. As for fo- 
liage, there is no other in our 50 va- 
rieties to compare with it in strength, 
color, abundance, endurance, It 
spreads one set of large leaves flat 
on the soil for the fruit to recline upon, 
while another set are held up as a 
sunshade. 

Good can always be said of the 
Brandywine. Frost hurt it some the 
past spring, drouth not much. But 
pickers must be instructed to give it 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


an extra week to make its full size 
and splendid color. Picked premature- 
ly it is inferior and is often con- 
demned. Senator Dunlap has gone up 
a good many points in our estimation. 
It did not seem to know that we were 
having a dry summer until the fruit 
was about all matured. Handsome ap- 
pearance was never more appreciated 
in any senator than in the beautiful 
Dunlap. As for quality, it may not be 
quite equal to Marshall, Gibson or 
Brandywine, but it stands well the test 
of canning, which is the severest of all. 

Klondike has been a favorite with us 
for a very late berry, succeeding Hunn, 
but we cannot call it anything but tn- 
sipid, even in a dry season. The bulk 
of its fruit was very late, yet we are 
getting more good berries from an 
equal space of Brandywine and Gib- 
son. An especially fine berry for extra 
late is Nettie, a peculiar sort in some 
respects, that does its best in partial 
shade and requires rich soil. In color 
it is objectionably light, in quality 
hardly surpassed. All of its fruit is 
very late, and it lasts only about one 
week. It rounds up the strawberry 
season with the very finest quality. 

Of our other varieties I would speak 
praise for August Luther as extra ear- 
ly and a long staying sort of splendid 
quality. Downing Bride maintains 
first place for beauty and is a useful 
sort to satisfy a fancy trade. <A seed- 
ling brought out by Hamlet Worker 
of this county, and perhaps to be ecall- 
ed “Worker,” will compete with the 
Bride for the laurels. It is of the pe- 
culiar varnished class of berries, and 
in abundance, form, vigor and general 
behavior under hardship it appears to 
be remarkably satisfactory. Possibly 
it is a bit deficient in flavor. Cumber- 
land still holds our affections and we 
are returning again to the old Wilson 
to solve some of the strawberry prob- 
lems for us. 


——— 


Best Power Sprayers for Farm Use. 





A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





It is important that every part of it 
should be of very best material. Noth- 
ing weak or flimsy about it. he sim- 
pler it is in its working parts, the less 
friction, breaking down, wearing out, 
ete. All contact parts should be brass, 
easily accessible. There are four styles 
of power sprayers on the market. 1, 
the gas or steam engine outfits; 2, the 
geared or traction power; 3, the com- 
pressed air sprayers, and 4, the gas 
sprayers, As to the first, it has been 
generally conceded that steam is im- 
practicable, because of its weight and 
cost. Many gasoline engine outfits are 
in use, and under expert management 
and somewhat costly. 

It involves break downs, wearing, de- 
lays and repair bills. Under expert 
management, however, these difficul- 
ties are minimized. Pumping jacks are 
now being entirely dispensed with and 
Girect attachment of engine and pump 
made, using the necessary speed re- 
ducers in the connections. A gasoline 
engine should be at least one-horse 
power greater than needed. It should 
be covered when in the orchard to 
prevent dust, dirt, leaves, bits of 
branches, ete, from getting into the 
working parts. 

POWER BY GEARING AND COMPRESSED AIR 


The geared or traction means of fur- 
nishing power is by sprocket wheel, at- 
tached to wheel of wagon and attach- 
ment made to an air pump and a 
large air chamber for the compressed 
air pumped when team is moving. 
These machines are said to be satis- 
factory by some, while others condemn 
them. One of the best of these makes 
in my neighborhood has not given sat- 
isfaction, although it was in expert 
hands. The compressed air sprayers 
JT have not seen in operation. They 
are said to be sat gfactory, easily oper- 
ated, but costly, in that they require 
a large pumping plant with which to 


recharge the tanks. This machine con- 
sists of two galvanized tanks, placed 
horizontally on a wagon or cart, joined 
with the necessary pipe and shut-off 
valves. Both tanks are furnished with 
steam or pressure gauges. One of these 
tanks contains the spray material, the 
cther the compressed air. This ma- 
chine makes a fine spray and is capa- 
ble of large work. The objectionable 
feature is the large engine required 
and the cost of operating the pumping 
plant. 
GAS SPRAYER THE NEWEST TYPE. 

This has so far given splendid suc- 
cess. It consists of a steel retort or 
tank, capable of resisting a pressure of 
500 pounds to the square inch. To this 
tank is attached a pressure gauge, an 
agitator, water glass, outlet valves and 
nozzle protector. The spray solution 
is placed in the tank through a cap in 
the dome. When it is filled this cap 
is screwed down tight and the gas 
turned on. About 100 pounds pressure 
is secured in a few moments and the 
apparatus is ready for business. The 
pressure can easily be maintained dur- 
ing the entire spraying operation. 

THE KIND OF GAS REQUIRED, 

The gas used is liquid carbonic acid 
gas. It comes in tubes holding 4) 
pounds, costing 5 cents per pound. One 
56-pound tube will furnish sufficient 
power to spray out 800 to 1000 gallons 
of material. That is, 16 to 20 or more 
50-gallon barrels. Owing to the tre- 
mendous power, so easily controlled, a 
fine mist-like spray is thrown and with 
such rapidity that one-third of the ma- 
terial and one-half of the time can be 
saved by this machine over many 
others. Carbonic acid gas is not a new 
power. It has been used for 50 years 
ot soda fountains and other places. It 
is only new in its application to 
chard spraying. The only cost of oper- 
ating this apparatus is that of the gas. 
If the machine does what is claimed 
ior it, and those who have used it 
say it will, this expense is entirely 
eliminated by the time and material 
saved, 


or- 





Cantaloups and Strawberries Together. 


[From Page 477.] 
place. One more hoeing and one 
more cultivation were given to com- 
plete the work, except for the pulling 
ef occasional stray weeds. 

The cantaloupes set fairly well, but 
two-thirds failed to mature on account 
of blight. However, I netted $25 per 
acre from the crop and left a fine 
stand of strawberry plants in good 
condition for a full crop in 1905. Had 


all the fruit matured, I believe {f 
should have netted nearly $100 an 
acre. 


In October I gave the berry plants 
a top-dressing of about 800 pounds per 
acre, of high-grade phosphate, con- 
taining about 10% of actual potash. 

This experiment has been so encour- 
aging to me that I shall try it again 
with hopes of better success next time. 
The cash returns from the cantaloupes 
have been more than the combined 
expense for both crops. I cannot see 
that the future berry crop has been 
in any way injured by having the can- 
taloupes planted with them, nor by 
the trampling in gathering the fruit. 

Dust Spraying—I have been testing 
the merits of the dust spray and al- 
though I cannot say that it is better 
or equal to the liquid, still I find it 
so much easier of application that I 
have used it altogether on about 400 
acres of our bearing orchard. It is 
safer, costs less, takes much less time 
and saves hauling large loads of water. 
I use lime 20 pounds, paris green one 
pound, dry bordeaux one pound, sul- 
phur one pound, concentrated lime, 
pulverized, one pound and results 
justify its use in every instance where 
the work was thoroughly done.—[L. 
A. Goodman, Secretar ] Missouri Hor- 
ticultural Society. 














W. Z. 


HUTCHINSON, 


GENESEE CO, MICII. 





As a rule, I don’t advise the con- 
traction of the brood nest of an estab- 
lished colony. If it does not properly 
fill its hive, is too week, and the time 
for putting on sections has arrived, 
then contraction is necessary if the 
colony is to be worked for comb 
honey. But when a colony complete- 
ly fills its hive, and has its combs well- 
filled with brood, I doubt if much is 
gained by contraction. So long as the 
combs are kept full of brood, the sur- 
plus will go into the supers. If any of 
the combs of brood are taken away, 
they must be cared for by other bees 
somewhere else, so nothing is gained. 

It is at the time of hiving a swarm 
that I have found contraction of the 
brood nest advisable. In most 
of our northern states the crop 
of white honey is gathered within 
six weeks, often within a month. If a 
colony is in condition to begin work 


in the supers at the opening of the 
white honey harvest, and continues 
faithfully at work without swarming, 
no contraction is needed. Put 
suppose the harvest is half over, 
the bees are working nicely in 
the _ supers, there may be one 


case of sections almost ready to come 
off, another two-thirds finished, and a 
third in which the work has only 
nicely commenced, what shall be done 
if the colony swarms. By hiving th» 
swarm in a contracted brood chamber 
upon the old stand, transferring the 
supers to the newly hived swarm, and 
practicing the Heddon method of pre- 
venting after-swarming, work will be 
resumed and continued in the supers 
Without interruption, and the surplus 
will be nearly as great as though no 
swarming had taken place. 

Where the brood nest has only one 
tier of frames, the only way by which 
it can be contracted is by taking out 
some of the outside combs and filling 
the space thus left, by using dummies, 
hrood frames with thin boards tacked 
upon each side. They hang in the hive 
and occupy space the same as combs. 
A frame wider than a brood frame 
may be used to make the dummy 
thicker. The dummy must not touch 
the sides of the hive. If it does, the 
bees will glue it fast. How thick a 
dummy should be depends upon how 
many combs are to be removed. 

With the Heddon hive, in which the 
brood chamber is horizontally divis- 
ible, using one section only contracts 
the brood nest to about the proper 
capacity. This method of contraction 
is preferable to using dummies. 

When the brood nest is very much 
contracted, it has a tendency to cause 
a newly hived swarm to swarm out 
and leave the hive. -When there is 
trouble from this source, the brood 
nest may be used nearly or quite full 
size for two or three days, until the 
swarming fever has abated, and the 
bees have settled down to steady work. 

Keep a Record of your colonies this 
year and know for a certainty which 
ones gather the most honey. Number 
each hive. When a swarm leaves one 
hive and is hived in another, there will 
be considerable confusion unless de- 
tachable numbers are used. These are 
changed from the hive that has cast a 
swarm and affixed to the new one con- 
taining the swarm. By this method a 
queen retains the same number every 
year, as long as she lives. Detachable 





numbers can always be kept in regular 
order, and the apiarist can know just 
where to find them. We always prefer 
to know which bees do the best, and 
select our increase from such.—[F. G. 
Herman, Berg.m County, N J. 

















Marketing Forced Tomatoes. 


W. J. GREEN, EXPER STA, OHIO, 





The tomatoes from the station 
greenhouses are very carefully grad- 
ed; all very small or inferior fruits 
rejected. The No 1 is the only grade 
put on the market, except when an 
erder is received for the second grade, 
which constitutes a very small per 
cent of the crop. All stems are re- 
moved and when necessary all the 
tomatoes are wiped with a cloth. The 
baskets hold five pounds level full. 
We usually select uniform sized toma- 








FORCED TOMATOES READY FOR MARKET. 
toes for the top of the box and place 
them with the stem end down. This 
method of packing makes a very at- 
tractive display in the show window 
of a grocery store. The crates make 

very convenient size to handle and 
the tomatoes are held firmly in place, 
thus preventing any considerable in- 
jury by repeated or rough handling. 
‘Tomatoes put up in this way always 
bring the highest market price, which 
ranges from 5 to 20 cents a pound, 
with an average of about 12 cents a 
pound, 

The Stone and Beauty varieties have 
been the ones used for forcing at this 
tation. The Stone is a heavier yield- 
er than the Beauty and on account 
of greater firmness a better shipper, 
but the Beauty is more attractive in 
appearance than the Stone and is 
therefore more satisfactory for the 
home market. The Beauty will ship 
hort distances in good condition, but 

hardly firm enough for long dis- 
ince shipments. These varieties are 
l.oth of large size, especially the Stone. 
When grown on raised benches, they 
ure sometimes larger than necessary. 
The market desires tomatoes of uni- 
form, medium size, as the common 
method of serving, especially at hotels 
and dinner parties, is to use one fruit 
to each dish, cut in halves and covered 
with a dressing. The size most sat- 
isfactory for this purpose seems to be 
about 214 inches in diameter. 





Growing Onions in a Large Way. 
JAMES M’VITTY, LAKE COU NTY, O. 


The Ohio Yellow Globe onion seems 
best adapted to our section. We do 
not use commercial fertilizers, but put 
on about ten pounds of barnyard ma- 
nure per acre. I prefer to put it on in 
the fall and plow it under. We usual- 
ly put in our crop from April 5 to 20. 
The ground is thoroughly pulverized 
and a leveler is run over it. I drill in 
a small amount of commercial ferti- 
lizer directly under the rows of the 
Onion seed. The general outlook thfs 
Spring up to the present time is very 
favorable and many onions are already 
sold. The acreage will be somewhat 
larger than last year in this section. 

In handling the crop, we pull all the 
onions, leaving them in the row until 
they are dry. We then clip and put 
them in bushel crates. They are put 
under cover until time to store for win- 
ter or sold. Sow in rows 14 inches 
apart, using four to five pounds of 
seed per acre. Asa rule I like to have 
the onions about 1 inch apart. In our 
experience we have discovered noth- 
ing to prevent heavy destruction by 
insect and disease. Would be glad to 
know how to get rid of maggots, cut- 
worms, wireworms, etc. The price for 
last year’s crop commmenced at 50 
cents and gradually went up to $1.20. 


COMMERCIAL 


Growers have generally closed out 
their last year’s product to good ad- 
vantage. 





Potatoes Still Depressed—The potato 
market exhibits no particularly cheer- 
ful features at present. The situation 
has not changed materially since our 
last comprehensive review of cond.- 
tions, published last month. If any- 
thing, prices are less satisfactory to 
producers. 
supplied with tubers, the pressure of 
receipts being sufficient to hold down 
prices despite a liberal consumption. 
Again, cheap kale, spinach and cab- 
bage no doubt tend to effect potato 
prices, Reports from Maine and the 
Empire state indicate that growers 
who still have supplies on hand are 
anxious to close out and devote their 
attention to the new crop. At New 
York, a good grade of potatoes sells 
at $1 to $1.25 per 180 pounds. About 
the brightest phase of the entire sit- 
uation is the fact that there is an 
abundance of fine seed potatoes this 
spring at lower prices than prevailed 
last year. 





A Competitor of Popcorn has ap- 
peared at last. Rice is being prepared 
in a fluffy condition and sold to con- 
fection manufacturers, who mix it 
with various candied preparations. 
Such puffed rice cakes are all the rage 
with the children, in place of popcorn 
molasses cakes. Sometimes a little 
popcorn is added to the rice to impart 
the corn flavor. Rice puff is most 
agreeable to eat, and has none of the 
harsh residue so common to popcorn. 
To what extent this new preparation 
will displace popcorn remains to be 
seen. We do not regard it a serious 
competitor as yet. 


Syrup Keeps Better Than Sugar— 
There is no form of maple product in 
which it can be kept as long as syrup 
in air-tight packages. Sugar unless 
cooked very hard will mold or soften 
on top if kept a few months and must 
be recooked and packed before it is in 
shape to offer customers. Syrup which 
is put in air-tight packages may be 
kept for years without change in qual- 
ity.—[Victor I. Spear, Vermont. 





An Old Favorite is the Diel pear. 
On favorable soils and situations it 
produces a first-class fruit, but on very 
young trees and in cold soils it is apt 
to be rather coarse. The tree is a very 

















THE BEURRE DIEL PEAR, 


vigorous grower and wants rather 
more room than most varieties. The 
fruit is large, varying somewhat in 
form, skin thick, yellow when ripe, 
marked with reddish brown dots and 
marbled with russet. The flesh is a 
little coarse, but rich, sugary and de- 
licious. It needs to be ripened in the 
house and is in season from Septem- 
ber to December. 





Waste Products of Paper Mills—J. 
Cc. E., Pennsylvania: Send samples to 
the director of your experiment sta- 
tion at state college. We undertand 
that the water from the paper mill con- 
sists largely of a form of lime, soda 
ash and other materials. The experts 
at the station can easily determine its 
commercial value for you. 


All leading centers are well | 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 











It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their begin- 
ning in the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin tak- 
| ing the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys begin to get better they will help all 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will De 
for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





the other organs to health. A trial 
convince anyone. 





will 








Didn’t Know! Had Kidney Trouble 








| 
| J had tried so many remedies without their having ben- 
efited me that I was about discouraged, but in a few days 
after taking your wonderful Swamp-Koot I began to feel 


Letter, 


time, I did not know that my kidneys were the « 


gan taking Swamp-Koot, as above stated 


fully recommend it to all sufferers. 
Gratefully yours 


permitted to continue much suffering 
fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
ble irritates the nerves, 
restless, sleepless and irritable. 


catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull 
head ache and back ache, 
sallow, 
get weak and waste away. 


The cure for these troubles is Dr. 


tle aid to the kidneys that is known 
medical science. 


twenty-four hours, 


in need of immediate attention. 


lutely free by mail. 


vised to send for a sample bottle. 
In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


I was out of health and run down generally; had no 
appetite, was dizzy and suffered with headache most of the 
rause of 


There is 


my trouble, but somehow felt they might me, and I be- 
‘ane SWAMP-ROOT 
@ pleasant taste to Swamp-Root, ‘and it goes neht to the 1\ " 


Kidocy, Liver and Bladder 


spot and drives disease out of the system. It nas cured me, 
making me stronger and better in every way, and I cheer- 


MRS, A. L, WALKER. 331 East Linden St., Atlanta, Ga, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for many kinds of diseases, and if 


CURE. 
Omecrio“Ns, 
May eaten one, cupen diese 
| uls bef 
and 
trou- 


makes you dizzy, 
Makes you 
pass water often during the day and obliges 
you to get up many times during the night. 
Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, 
ache 
in the back, joints and muscles; make your 
cause indiges- 
tion, stomach and liver trouble, you geta 
yellow complexion, make you feel 
as though you had heart trouble; you may 
have plenty of ambition, but no strength; 


Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. In taking Swamp-Root 
afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and gen- 


Binghamton, N. 
you read this generous offer in the American Agric canoes 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 





DR. KILMER’S 


r tism, 
Dright's Disease, which ta the 
worst form of kidney disease, 
It ts pleasant to take, 
PREPARED OWLY 6Y 


DR, EILMER & CO., 











you 





to (Bwamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 


HOW TO FIND OUT 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand 
If on examination it is milky or cloudy, 
brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are 


if there is a 


SPECIAL NOTICE—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing 
even the most distressing cases, that to prove its wonderful merits you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent abso- 
The book contains many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 

value and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers are ad- 


be sure to say that 


Don't make 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Y., on every bottle. 








cate 
with a heat 
lose flesh. I 
be med 








CLIP your HORSES 
’ with 20th Century Clipper “cy rf 


pie 4 feel better, look better, work better, and are less liable hed 
cold. Don’t let your b ht 








orses stand In the bara all n 


damp coat of hair on. It weakens them an 
clipped they ot out = 2 gain flesh and can 
gece in one fourth 
Clips a horse in 3) minutes 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 8 
285 Ontario Street, 


the time. roiahe only, 15 tty 


oa 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Tioga Oss N. ¥. 





STEEL SQUARE 
POCKET BOOK 


A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- 
ing the Best and Simplest Methods of 
Using the Carpenter’s Steel Square. 
. Dwient L. Stopparp. Illustrated, 3x14x5 
es, 109 panes, cloth. Price, tpaid 60 cents. 
Saat Judd Company, New York. 











Overfeeding retards growth and is 
productive of many stomach ail- 
ments in the young shodt, such as 
fever, internal inflammation, indl- 
gestion, flatulence and scours. 


DR. HESS 
STOCK 
FOOD 


iven regularly with the ordinary 
food prevents all disorders of the 
stomach, promotes digestion, as- 
similation and good health. It is 
nota condimental food, but ascien- 
tific stock tonic and laxative, the 
famous prescription of Dr. Hess 
(M.D., D.V.8.), Which promotes ap- 
etite and aids digestion, thus 
Socreasing the time and cost of 
fattening, besides keeping the ani- 
malina perfectly healthy condition. 
per [hb in 100 Ib sacks, . 

A ¢ 251 pall $1.60) Excent tn Canada 
Smaller quantities 8 ) West and South. 

little higher. Small dose. 


SoldonaWritten Guarantee 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant 
Louse Killer. 








80 common nearly every- 
body knows it when he sees it. Lameness,and 
@ bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the sopee pastern bone, some- 
times extending nearly aroundthe pome.come- 
times in front only, or upon one or both sides, 
Oases like the latter are called Sidebone. 
1 No spatter Bow old the case, ad 
ump, how lame the ho or Ww. other 
treatment has failed, u 
Fleming’s 


Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—money refund- 
ed if it fails to make the horse go sound. 
Often tzkes off the bunch, but we can’t prom- 
ise that. One to three 45-minute applica. 
tions required and anyone can use it. Get all 
the particulars before ordering—write for 
ree Horse Kook that tells you what to use 


for every kind of blemish that horses have. . 


FLEMING BROS., Chem! 
221 Union Stock Yards,’ "Thtecee, Im 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


$100.00 REWARD. 
3), Cures all species of /amteness, 
curbs, splints, contracted 
cords, thrush, etc.,in horses. 
Equally good for internal 
use in colic, distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia, etc. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
) refunded. Usedandendorsed 
: by Adams Express Company. 
SOLD. BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


fUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR Cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page 
book, ‘* Veterinary Experience,” Free. , 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 60., 60 Beverly 8t:, Beston, Mass, 
re of so-called Elixirs— none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters: they offer only temporary reliefif any. 


No More Blind Horses s2r niet ce bta ornet 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 















For feverish horses 
Pratts Prepared Fever Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 








Over 80 years old. 


& “71 


FIELD AND 


Working Horses on Muck Land. 





S. FRANK POWELL, SALEM COUNTY, N Y. 

There are several ways of using 
boards on a horse’s feet for soft land. 
In reply to C. H. Wilson, would say 
that I use fertilizer sacks for my 
horses’ feet and can mow almost any- 
thing where the machine does not 
mire. I have tried several ways of 


putting them on, but think tying them 
on with binder twine about the best. 
Fold the sack to a suitable size, cut 
a hole in each of the corners that will 
be at the back of the foot, set the foot 
on the sack, turn up back so that the 
string will come around the smallest 
part of the leg just above the hoof; 
turn the front part of the sack up, 
draw the string tight and tie, being 
careful to keep the sack between the 
string and the leg. 

With a penknife cut a hole in each 
of the corners about where they touch 


the ground. With the same string 
used around the leg, catch these cor- 
ners up and tie them together. If you 


have enough left, run it through the 
holes in the back part of the sack and 
tie them to the front. When done for 
the day, cut the strings. Sacks can be 
folded in different ways so as to wear 
them all out. Unless the ground is 
very soft, only the back feet need be 
done up. A little experience will en- 
able one to tie them up without much 
trouble. Sometimes I put a little hay 


between the sack and the toe of the 
hoof. The main point seems to be to 
make a blunt toe. I do not think 


boards are as nice as sacks on account 
of turning or backing. 
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Our Way of Growing and Selecting Oats. 


TIOGA COUNTY, N Y. 





HARRY B. WINTERS, 





Practically all our manure is applied 
to sod ground, which is turned under 
and planted to corn. After the corn is 
taken off any improvements needed we 
try to make, such as drainage, cleaning 
off stones and stray stumps. The 
ground is then carefully plowed in such 
manner as to give best drainage and 
let us on the field the earliest possible 
moment in the spring. We try to plow 
a little deeper than before, leaving the 
furrow on edge and rough so that the 
soil will not puddle and cement to- 
gether. We watch that field in the 
spring and get to work as early as pos- 
sible with spring-tooth harrows hav- 
ing sharp teeth. If there is a lumpy 
spot we use a clod crusher and plank 
float. If there is a very hard spot we 
plow, but not deep, working the soil 
until the seedbed is fine and compact. 

The kinds of fertilizer used depend on 
the quality of the ground you are crop- 


ping. If your soil grows large straw, 
which is liable to fall down, do not 
use any nitrogen. This year we will 


use about 200 pounds per acre, having 
an analysis of 14% available phosphoric 
acid and 4% actual potash. If the 
ground is thin, use more and add ni- 
trogen. This is applied with a grain 
drill at the same time the oats and 
grass seed are put in. A plank float is 
used before the drill to pulverize the 
soil and enable the man with the drill 
to see his work better. It is also used 
after the seeding is done and leaves 
a mulch that does not crust over quick- 
ly. For a few seasons back we have 
tested about seven varieties of oats 
yearly; the best we have found is the 
Pedigree oat. This oat has given us 
an average yield of 76 bushels (14.6 
pounds) per acre the past two years. 
TREATING THE.SEED FOR SMUT AND RUST, 
We dissolve one ounce copper sul- 
phatein-one quart water, sprinkle on one 
bushel oats and stir until: every. kernel 
is moistened, then spread out and dry 


thoroughly. It is important to do this 
every year. The quantity of seed to 
use per acre is a question. We will 


probably use about 68 quarts per acre 
by measure this year. The quality of 
the seed is important. We weed our oat 


t criss F 


BARN 


fields by hand to get clean seed. Poor 
spots if any are cut out. These with 
any spots that do fall down are thresh- 
ed separately and never used for seed. 
Thus we think we get a grain that is 
a vigorous grower and from straw that 
is strong and stands up. 

We cut high and try to get above the 
green clover generally found in the bot- 
tom of the oat bundle. This helps us 
to get our grain to the thresher quick 
and away from danger of damage by 
the elements. We thresh as it is drawn 
from the field. The carrier drops the 
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Fig. 1—END VIEW OF HOG HOUSE. 

No 1 hog going out through swinging 
door. No 2 hog drinking from 8-foot 
trough. 








straw into a chute leading to the cut 
box, where it is cut and blown any- 
where we want it in the barn. It is im- 
portant to grow a heavy oat. Millers 
generally agree that the hulls from a 
measured bushel of light oats, weigh 
as much as from a measured bushel of 
heavy oats. If these hulls weigh 12 
pounds, we have 20 pounds of meats 
in a 32-pound oat and 30° pounds of 
meats in a 42-pound oat. Therefore, 
to feed, a measured bushel of 42-pound 
oats worth 1% bushels of the 32- 
pound oats. Oat hulls are worth about 
one-half as much as oat straw to feed, 
pound for pound. 

We hear considerable about a thin 
hull oat.. I do not know what to say. 
If it is true that an oat that has a thin 
hull is liable to have a weak straw, I 
would want to be careful. Strong, stiff 
straw is important. That is one rea- 
son why we should treat seed for rust. 
Rust weakens the straw. At cutting 
time we put a careful man in our field 
selecting big heads. He brings these 
into the office, counts the kernels, puts 
them in small envelopes and marks on 
the envelopes the number of kernels on 
that head. Next year I hope we will 


are 


weigh these heads and classify by 
weight. I have great confidence in this 
method of getting foundation seed. 


Breeders have been doing this with 
cattle for years. Why not with-‘oats? 
Someone has said: ‘Selection is the 
most powerful instrument in the hands 
of man.” Anyone who takes up the 
study of oats will find it an interesting 
plant. 
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House and Pens for Fattening Hogs. 


M. R. METZGER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





One of the most important things in 
rork raising is to buy the number of 
healthy young shoats you desire to fat- 











ten, if you do not have enough from 
your own brood sows, If you buy them 
from your neighbor, or raise them 
ho. tt. 
Cooking 
Apparstus 
inthis & 
° 
me . ~ 
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Fig. 2—GROUND PLAN OF HOG HOUSE. 
yourself, be sure that they belong to a 


hardy and easy-feeding family. 


These should be put into a large well- 
built barn with plenty of room for ex- 





les 
Be 


SEPARATORS 


WILL you buy a separator because 
the agent is a “good fellow?” 


Some people do. We hope such will 
read this. The Tubular talks for 
itself and is bought for itself. 


If You Have a Brand Hew Separator 
not a Tubular, put it in the garret. 


We will sell you a Sharples 
Tubular, guaranteed to make 
enough more butter than the 
other from the same milk to 
pay 25 per cent yearly dividend 
on the whole cost of the ma- 
chine. You test them side 
by side. 


Pierpont Morgan is 
hunting @ place to . 
put a at 6 per 
cent: hereisa guaran- 
teed 25 percenttoyou. 
While this dividend 

ays your bills the 

fubular makes your 
life more pleasant by 
pleasing your wife. 

A waist low milk 
vat saves your back. 
Simple bowl—easy to 
wash—the only one that isso. 





Auto- 


matic oiling; the only one that has. 
Easier to turn than others and 
safer. 
Sharples Co. 
Chicago, lilincis 


Catalog A-100 explains better. 
P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pe. 
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Roof Leak ? 
Throw shingles away. 
Keep dry with well-laid roof of 
“The Resister” 


Rex Jlinthote 
ROOFING 

Will not leakin driving rain or melting snow. 

Any careful laborer can layit. All neces- 

sary equipment in every roll. It alsoresists 

fire, heat, cold, and will wear indefinitely. 

Samples Sent Free 


with Complete Roofing Book. 
Send postal for it. When 

buying **Look fur the 
Boy” 6@ on every roll, 


J.A.& W.Bird & Co, 
56 India 8t, Boston 


Go Slow! 


Do not think of buying a machine 
for drilling for water, oil or any 
other purpose without first inves- 
tigating our great 


“GLIPPER” 


and 
“Advance” 
Machines. 


They are byfar § 
the greatest 
Drills ever pro- 
duced. 


LOOMIS 
MACHINE CO., 
TIFFIN, OHIO, 




























Steel Roofing "’33'c0" 


WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of COLORADO 
Except Oklahoma, Indian Leet pd and 
Texas. Strictly new, perfect steel sheets, 
6and 8 feetlong. The best roofing, siding 
or ceiling you can use; painted two sides, 
Flat,é2; corrugated orV crimped. 08.10 per 
Write for free catalogue No. D- 25 
from Sheriffs’ and Reeeivere’ Sales. 
OMICAGO HOUSE WRECKING OO. 
S5th & Iron Ste., Chicags. 
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ercise and good ventilation. The struc- 
ture I now have, Fig i, is a two story 
building 20 feet wide and 40 feet long. 

The upper story is divided into three 
feed bins with chutes extending to a 
cooking apparatus near the middle of 
the lower floor. 

On the lower story, Fig 2, I have two 
rows of pens separated by a passage- 


way running lengthwise. A _ trough 
nearly 8 feet long is in each pen at 
the side nearest the feeding passage. 


Into this trough the water and the 

irefully cooked meals are poured over 
a 6-inch board which slants downward 
from the feeding passage to the side of 
the trough. 

Along the sides of the hog barn on 

the outside are nine uncovered pens, 
corresponding in width to the inside 
pens. They are 16 feet long, and are 
separated from the inside of the barn 
by a door hung on hinges at the top, 
so that it may easily swing either way 
when a hog pushes against it. 
* During the summer I give the smaller 
pigs the run of a two-acre orchard. A 
small creek flows through this orchard 
and in it the pigs take an occasional 
bath, thus kéeping their skin clean and 
healthy as well as getting rid of the 
tormenting flies. Only the shoats are 
allowed to enjoy the run in the orchard, 
as the older hogs are kept in confine- 
ment in order that they may assimi- 
late their food properly. 


Dehorning Young Calves. 


In these days of economic meat and 
milk production, there is little reason 
for permitting long-horned cattle to 
grow up on the farm. For various rea- 








LIVE STOCK 
Dairy Figures of General Interest. 


G. L.. SABATOGA COUNTY, N Y. 








Appreciating the good work Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist is doing for dairy- 
men, I took pains to get some figures 
in regard to the milk question in this 
vicinity which I think will be of inter- 
est to others. Recently I sent the fol- 
lowing list of questions by letter to 
prominent dairymen in my section: 
“Give the value of hay for seven 
months for one cow; give the cost of 
gluten or such other feeds as you give 
the cow for the best results; the value 
of pasture for the cow for one season; 
the average quarts of milk produced 
by the cow under your methods of 
management for ten months; your es- 
timate of the cost of labor and care 
for a herd of 16 cows for one year.” 
Answers to these questions have been 
tabulated as given below. The table is 
exceedingly interesting to us and we 
should be glad to hear from others 
along the same line. The estimate is 
made on the basis of 16 cows. The 
milk is estimated at 3 cents per quart. 


PROFIT RETURNS FROM DAIRY FARMERS. 

Milk Value Food Returns Net re- 

peow milk pcow from Labor turns 
Patron 19mos peow pyr lécows lyr herd 
GD Bes cncecs 2112 $64,206 «= $44.15 «= $321 $100 2 
Be De Bcoocd 2000 60.00 45.00 240 118 «86° 178 
a." . Sond 60.00 35.00 400 12 230 
C. Be Vico tee 63.00 41.60 342 180 162 
A. &. W...% 77.40 58.00 310 160 150 
E. K. B,...2030 61.20 38.15 369 128 241 
W.-C. V...2135 61.05 43.87 3233 183 139 

*Loss. 
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Varied Diet for Hogs is necessary in 
order to secure best results in getting 
them ready for market. The feeding 





A FINE HOLSTEIN 


BULL BRED IN MISSOURI 


AND DAIRY 





UNITED STATES 
SEPARATORS 


for they have proven the U. S. the surest and simplest money maker for the 
farm. Its simple bowl, operated by strong gearing entirely enclosed in a sub- 
stantial frame, is easy to turn and gets a// the cream—holds world’s record for 
clean sk.mming. Notice the low supply can. 

There are other advantages in using a U. S. aside from its wonderfully clean 
skimming, that are told in our handsome booklet, “The Dairy.” Send for it 
immediately; it’s free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Is., Kaneas City, Mo., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal., Portiand, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Portland, Me., Mostreal end’ Sher 
brooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont. 


397 ADORESS ALL LETTERS TO BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
























tise money 


Hicko Bu a could examine closely the wheels and ra: 
y gey = t b * thie i hing but the chea 
facture 0! bugay ¢ a PH ory ng bu c 
oroughiy tested and guaran for two years. 
VX r es The wheels and running r are the best selected split ig wrlctly 
OUR 30 DAYS’ FREE USE PLAN. 
ot oar 
re and Goatees’ rofits. All of this is 
saver for 


of Fey bargain-counter buggies offered at $5.79 or ry) you | 
not] nave the bu fe atany price. They cannot afford to use in the 
shoddiest and most imperfect material that can Yaw ~ not sold at 
bargsin-couster pric.s and the manestal used in tole ~~ is, every piece it, carefully 
Our Price of Our Split Hickory Special Top Buggy 
is $50 and We Civo You $75 Worth of Value. 
rk: ip, z holste d every part 1 
hc clans 1a Grecy wad an © Eat claus Caaay cnaall be bu 
rtunity to close tngpest eveez 
BN Our from-factory-to-uscr plan yak aS 
s egplaines ned ta our 
ree 1905 Osa of Vehicles and 
ready for distribution. Write for it today. 
THE OHIO “CARRIACE MFC. ©O.;1.0.Pheipa,Pres.) 
Station4, Cincinnati, Ohio 











l A Perfect Machine 


The Reid Hand Separator is built along the lines of 
honesty, simplicity and effect- 
ivenesa. No standing on 4 
toe to fill can or getting on 
knees tu clean or adjust. 
time-saver—a money-saver,and 
the best hand separator made. 
Will last.a life-time. The 


Reid Hand 
Separator 








ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 2th Century. Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles. 
Fully warranted, Write for ilustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Frederick, Md. 
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This five-year-old Holstein bull, owned by M. E. Moore of Clinton coun- 
ty, Mo, weighed 1900 pounds when photographed; very smooth with bone of 
moderate size. He has proved a great prize winner in the western circuit. 
His whole appearance denotes vigor and constitution, very essential qual- 
ities in the dairy bull, for New York and Pennsylvania, as well as the west. 
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is guaranteed to do just 
what is clauned for it, and 
if the pare ris not satisfied 
with it, the Foe f will be 

refunded. (Credit and 30 
gave Sree trial, ¥ desired. 








KA DEXX 


sons it is advisable to dehorn the 
cilves, The operation, if rightly fol- 
lowed, is bloodless and simple. The 


elf should be taken in hand as soon 
‘s the horn buttons can be felt; gener- 
lly it is safe to say that the treatment 
should begin not later than 20 days 
‘after birth. If started later it might 
not prove efficacious. 

The hair is clipped away carefully 
from around the button and the end 
of the latter moistened slightly with 
caustic potash, the undeveloped horn 
or protruberance being rubbed for four 
er five seconds. Each horn should be 
treated four or five times. Care should 
be taken not to have too much mois- 
ture about the potash, as it spreads 
readily and thus will injure the adja- 
cent hair. Do not permit the calf to 
Eet wet for a few days following the 
operation; this obviously for the same 
reison. Healing should - soon. take 
Place. 


period of a hog is short, and therefore 
farmers must use those foods which 
strengthen and build up the animal in 
the shortest possible space of time. 
Imperfect food will not do this. Be- 
cause the hog eats nearly everything 
is no sign that he can digest every- 
thing. A scientific tonic, laxative and 
flesh-building food is manufactured by 
Dr Hess & Clark, Ashland, O. This is 


an economic stock food, and hog feed- 
ers would do well to look it up. A 


postal to the firm, mentioning this pa- 
per, will secure full particulars and 
prices. Write for it to-day; it may 
mean hundreds of dollars for you. 





Wants Concrete Floor—H. L. M., 
Maryland, wants some reader who 
has built a hog house with a concrete 
floor to tell him how to mix the ma- 
terial and the floor. What kind of 
cement and sand should be used and 
what sort of foundation. Answer 
through these columns. 


Write at once for catalogue. 

A. H. REID CREAMERY & 

DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia. 


Agents Dean & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Mower-Harwood Co., Cedar Rapida, lewa. 





















For horses, cows, hogs, sheep 


Pratts Vet. Worm Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years olil. 










Cream Extractor 


Means less labor, 
— peer prota, 


‘Separates’ Clean. 


Has turee times the popere 
power of other ma’ Des 


OEXI CREAM 
34 Ka Dexz Bldg. Bite ROCHESTER a. 





The BEERY BIT prevents 

and ali other accidents 

caused by horses. 
FOUR BITS 

IN ONE A, F 

Send for 10 days’ trial that proves. 

PROF. J. R. BEERY. Pleasant Hill. Ob:io 


DOG POWERS 22". 
Bex 13. mH, a Y. 
































See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Handling Strawberries by Co-operaticr. 





Large quantities of strawberries are 
grown near Lakeland, Polk county, 
Fla. ‘The first shipments are made 
usually about the first week in Janu- 


ary. The hight of the season is now 
on. Berries are put up mostly in S0- 
quart refrigerator boxes and shipped 


north in carload lots. The method of 
handling and packing these early ber- 
ries for northern markets is rather 
unique. These diminutive refrigera- 
tors, one of which is shown in the cut 
herewith, hold from 60 to 80: quarts. 








The latter are most extensively used. 
After the box is filled with berries, 
oacenanineseencgena 























RUFRIGERATOR BOX FOR STRAWBERRIES. 
packed in ordinary quart baskets, a 
galvanized iron basin is placed in the 
top of each refrigerator and filled with 
ice. Each basin holds 133 pounds of 
ice, suflicient to carry to New York. 
It requires two days and one night to 
land the berries in New York market. 


The berries arrive, usually, in most 
excellent condition. The refrigerator 


eleats on the inside a few 
inches apart, that there is a cir- 
culation of air through the box and 
around the berries. The vessel contain- 
ing the ice is divided in the middle, 
with an opening making direct circu- 
lation. 

Hach box is numbered and is the 
property of the Lakeland vegetable 
and strawberry union, a local organi- 
zation controlled by producers, with 
officers follows: President, C. W. 
Flanagan; treasurer, Capt W. I. Bon- 
aker; secretary, H. J. Pope; packing 
and shipping clerk, R. S. Johnson. The 
prime mover in this splendid system of 
co-operation is C. W. Flanagan, a suc- 
cessful farmer. The union owns its 
own refrigerator boxes and has at the 
present time 1000 of the S)-quart size. 


boxes have 


So 


as 


These boxes cost about $7 each com- 
plete. 
The union was organized in 1897. 


All growers are eligible for member- 
ship. The commission houses and 
firms to whom the shipments are made 
are selected by the organizations at its 
session in October each year. If a 
firm or person is rejected, they are 
never taken back. In this way, grow- 
are sure of first-class houses and 
fair treatment. There are no special 
dues. The expenses of the union are 
kept by a special charge of 4 cents 
per quart for refrigeration. There are 
no salaried officers, except the super- 
intendent in charge of the icing and 
billing at the shipping station. 

With the funds on hand, the union 
built last summer a warehouse for the 
storage of their refrigerators and other 
material. In addition to these, there 
is sufficient room for handling ferti- 
lizers, supplies and other materials 
used by members. The union is in- 
corporated for $5000, all of which has 
been paid from the receipts collected 
on refrigeration. Pres Flanagan says 
that as soon as the growers demon- 
strated to the express company that 
they were capable of handling their 
pwn affairs, the union experienced no 
further difficulty in securing prompt 
settlement of all claims. 

All the refrigerators are in charge 
of Capt W. B. Bonaker, the treasurer. 
All the boxes are returned to Lakeland. 
The superintendent or packer at that 
point checks up returns and reports 
delinquent packages to Capt Bonaker. 
Usually 11 days are allowed for the 


ers 
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POSITION OF DRAINAGE TILES WHEN PLACED IN THE GROUND 


The above plan shows the arrangement of tiles laid in a 200-acre tract 


recently drained in Fayette county, Il. 


This land, it will be noticed, is a 


very low valley, through which runs a small stream. This field is excep- 
tional in that it has a number of high places, requiring crooked lines of 
tile. The fall from the highest to the lowest point is but a few feet, neces- 


sitating the laying of drains in the lowest portions of the field, the important 
consideration being to secure as few abrupt turns and as regular a fall as 


possible. 

return of the boxes. They are back on 
time as a rule, as the union pays the 
express company 40 cents each for 


their return. 

It costs about 17% cents per quart 
cash outlay to deliver strawberries 
from Lakeland to Philadelphia or New 
York markets. Of this amount the 
express company gets 9 cents, the lo- 
cal union 4 cents, the picker 2% cents 
and the packer 2 cents per quart. The 
bulk of the shipments during the mid- 
dle of March were to New York 
and Philadelphia. They sold at from 
3» to 40 cents per que netting grow- 
to 2714 cents per quart. 


ami 


sent 


ers 17% 
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Methods of Applying Manure. 
FARMERS’ BULLETIN, DEPT OF AGRI. 


Spreading the manure and allowing it 
to lie on the surface should be prac- 
ticed only on level fields where there 
is no danger from surface washing. It 
has been claimed that when manure is 
spread broadcast and allowed to lie on 
the surface there may be a serious loss 
into the air, but experi- 
ments have shown that, in case of 
properly prepared manure, loss from 
this cause must be very small. 

On a leachy soil there may be a loss 
of soluble constituents in the drainage 
if the manure is spread a long while 
before the crop is planted, but in ordi- 
nary practice the loss from this source 
is also likely to be insignificant. In 
this method of application the fertiliz- 
ing constituents of the manure are uni- 
formly distributed, the liquid portion 
being gradually anda thoroughly incor- 
prated with the soil particles. One se- 
rious disadvantage, however, of the 
method is that the manure before being 
plowed in is leached to a large extent 
of its soluble nitrogenous compounds, 
which, as we have already, observed, 
are necessary for fermentation, and, 
therefore, it does not so readily fer- 
ment in the soil. It is not advisable, 
therefore, in the case of light or sandy 
soils to follow this practice, but it is 
preferable to plow the manure in as 
soon as spread. 

As to the depth to which it is advis- 
able to plow in the manure, the general 
rule should be observed that it should 
not be so deep as to prevent the access 
of sufficient moisture and air to insure 
fermentation and nitrification and to 
permit of rapid washing down of ni- 
trates to the drain. In very compact 
the depth should not exceed 4 
inches. - In light soils this depth may 
be considerably increased, although in 


of ammonia 


soils 


such soils there is more danger of loss 
by drainage than with heavy clay soils. 

Application in the hill or drill is use- 
ful where the supply of manure is lim- 
ited and the full immediate effect is de- 
sired. For forcing truck crops. this 
method is especially valuable. Well- 
rotted manure is best suited to this 
method of application. It has been 
claimed, however, that manure applied 
in this way sometimes injures the ap- 
pearance of root crops, especially pota- 
toes, by increasing the amount of scab. 

The application of liquid manure has 
certain obvious advantages and is 
largely practiced, especially in Europe. 
Manure ieaching is a quick-acting, forc- 
ing manure, and is especially valuable 
for grass. 


-— 
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For Spring Balance Scales, this sim- 
ple device may prove helpful to others 
r,; as it has to me. It can 
be fastened to the cas- 
ing of a door or in 
fact at any convenient 


1) 








place. The piece of 
wood shown at a is 13 
inches long. An old 
nickel watch chain, b, 
14% inches long, was 
used for the support. 


BALANCE ROCK. : 
Each end of the chain, 


e and d, is fastened by a large screw 
eye; small staples or anything strong 
enough will do. Fasten to casing with 
a hinge. Before fastening it, round out 


the corners at -e, to prevent friction. 
Make a notch at f, a convenient dis- 
tance from the end, into which the 
scales can be slipped. The contrivance 


saves much lifting and it is very easily 
folded back out of the way when not 
in use.—[Fannie W. Carnes, Cattarau- 
gus County, N Y. 





In Handling Fences—If those who 
have the care of wire fences realized 
how handy and what a time saver a 
pair of Cronk & Carrier’s staple pull- 
ing fencing pliers will prove to be, 
they would get a pair at once. It is 
many tools in one. In addition to or- 
dinary plier it is a wire cutter, staple 
puller, hammer, nail puller, wire splic- 
er and _ stretcher. With it one is 
equipped for any kind of fencing work 
and saves the delay of going back if 
one forgets any tool. Better get one 
from your dealer to-day or write 
Cronk & Carrier, Elmira, N Y, and 
mention this paper. It only costs $1.10 


delivered by mail or express. 





Handling Wet Land. 


Profitable Draining of Clay Soils. 





A. B. ALEXANDER, ILLINOIS. 
The question is frequently asked 
does it pay to tile clay soils. I would 


not hesitate to say that it does pay to 
drain clay soils with underground 
drainage. While the yield per acre on 
a clay soil would not be so great as 
en black land, yet the proportion of 
increase of thorough underground 
drainage of clay land would be 
great per acre as the black land. One 
reason for this is that underground 
Grainage allows the air to get into the 


as 


soil, making it more porous and fti- 
able, giving the water a chance to 
drain down through the soil, leaving 


fine particles of fertilizer matter where 
they are available, instead of carrying 
them away. 

A porous though it be 
clay, will allow the roots of plants tu 
grow deeper, making more nourish- 


soil, 


even 


ment available. Consequently, the 
fruit of the plant will be more abun- 
cant and of a better quality. Tile 


drainage is and has been a salvation 
to many farmers. It has enabled them 
to double and even treble the yield per 
acre of their lands, in localities where 
it has been used. Drainage lengthens 
the growing season and then 
spring comes, the ground is ready for 
seed, dry and warm earlier, enabling 
him to plant his crops some two or 
three weeks earlier than his neigh- 
bor, who is on tiled land. 

The proper way to drain clay soils 
is to put drains thoroughly shallow. 
If the soil is very hard and compact, 
put them only deep enough to be out 
of reach of harm from frosts and put 
them closer together than if it were 
black, porous soil. At places along 
the line of drain, fill in over the tile 
with old rails or brush, or something 
that will let the water enter the drains 
readily. After the drains are in a few 
years, the soil will become more por- 
cus and the water will get into the 
drains along the entire line. 

The finish of. the drain depends 
upon the character and laying of the 
tile. The tile should be well protected 
and kept in good repair at all times. 
Dig straight ditches where possible 
and lay the tile to allow draining the 
water out by the shortest route. Water- 
soaked soil is not productive. Accom- 
panying sketch shows plan of field with 
tiles laid in the lowest parts. Heavy clay 


when 


soils require more labor and a few 
more tiles to do thorough work, but 
the added profit realized in the in- 


creased yield of products will warrant 


to the owner the cost of underdrain- 
age, in two or three years at most 
The first increased yield is an added 


gain for each year to come. A farmer 
told me recently that the only thing 
he could afford to mortgage his land 
for was to tile it; that the added in- 
creased yield per acre more than paid 
the mortgage in three years. 


- 





Sprayer Ownership—Potato growers 
who make much use of sprayers will 
be interested to know that the Stand- 
ard Harrow Company of Utica, N Y, 
has purchased the sprayer business of 
J. R. Shangle of Hightstown, N J, and 
will manufacture the eight-row liquid 


sprayer so successfully put out by 
Shangle. This machine in connection 
with potato harvesters places. the 


Standard Harrow Company in a good 
position to assist potato growers in se- 
curing large yields and better profits. 
Write at once to the Standard Harrow 
Company of Utica, N Y, for free de- 
scriptive circulars. 


Farm Lands—E. W. B., New York: 
There is much valuable farm land in 
either of the places mentioned by you. 
Would also advise you to look over 
some of the farm land in the southern 
states. 











Growing 300 Turkeys in Seven Months. 


MRS J. G. MILLER, OREGON. 





During 1904 from a stock of 25 tur- 
key hens and two gobblers, I raised 
over 300 turkeys. In giving my expe- 
rience I do not wish to be understood 
as offering my methods as the best, 
but simply give the facts. Having one 
boy at home of 14, who must go to 
school until the last of June, I found 
that in order to manage my turkeys 
tor the first three months I must have 
them under complete control. 

[ clipped one wing of each turkey 
and put them in a young orchard of 
ibout two acres. The orchard being 
inclosed by a picket fence, the turkeys 


had to stay there. I put them in, 
about the first week in March, fed 
tlenty of soaked wheat, oats, scraps 
from the table, gravel, ashes and char- 


coal. I had 23 nesting boxes in vari- 
cus parts of the orchard. 


In each box I put about 6 inches of 


clean sand and an inch clean oat straw 
on that, also a chicken egg in each 

t. By April 10 I had saved and set 
400 eggs. By May SI had 302 little tur- 

ys from 400 eggs. There was but 

e weakly one in the lot, which died. 
\bout two days before time for the 
eggs to hatch, when a hen was off, I 
took out eggs and straw and leveled 
the sand, so the eggs would not crowd 
or crush the half-hatched turkeys. I 
did not touch them again untii I 
thought all were hatched. I let the 
mother hen deal with the empty shells, 
i think they keep the hens’ weight 


ym pressing too much on the newly- 
hatehed turkeys. In one or two in- 
tances I raised a hen and saw her 
eggs were “pipped” and not hatching 
fast, and I took her off and sprinkled 
her eggs with warm water and nearly 


every turkey came out. 
MANAGING THE YOUNG TURKEYS. 
‘he weather being warm and nice, 
‘t my hens come out with their lit- 


In trying to raise a large lot 
is necessary to keep the 
they will go to- 
and can all be herd- 
band. Three hundred tur- 
keys cannot be allowed to scatter all 

und and trouble one’s neighbors. 
little turkeys all come out 
sunned several hours, I fed 
em stale bread soaked in sweet milk 
it had been scalded and allowed to 
ool. I fed nothing else but this, with 
lenty of fresh water, gravel and sand. 
week I did not scald the 


ones 
turkeys, it 
ns acquainted, 
gother peaceably, 


sO 


nm one 


er my 


d had 


ter 
milk. 
FED 


one 


GRAIN AT FOUR WEEKS, 


When nearly four weeks old I began 
ttering soaked wheat with the feed. 
Vhen it rained I kept them in the 
hard but fed every hour or two, 
hens will sit still and hover the 
while small, if fed well. 


IILERDED BY A BOY LIKE SHEEP. 


g the 
little 


ones 


At the last of June I had my boy 
herd the turkeys away from the grain 
The middle of October we quit 

them to range and having 
gathered what corn we wanted, al- 
lowed the turkeys to go inte the corn 
ficld. We also fed them each day a 
bushel of soaked wheat and oats, 
KILLED AND MARKETED DRESSED. 


We killed and dressed them Novem- 
ber 17, and had only lost 11 from the 
time hatched, and 2) later ones more 
than offset the loss. We sold them 
for 18 cents per pound and they aver- 
aged over $2 each. After estimating 
$1 for feed and picking, we had a net 
profit of $500. 

A PROFIT OF $500. 
In estimating a net profit of $500, we 
course do not consider our labor 
in caring for the turkeys. I did my 
accustomed farmhouse work, the boy 
did his chores and milking. At the 
same time I raised 40 fine Plymouth 
Rock chickens and made $25 boarding 
the school teacher. My debt of $214 


fields, 


riving 


of 


was paid, a son attending college and 


THE POULTRY YARD 

















ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN. 


The rose comb varieties are not as 
apt to get their combs frozen during 
the winter months, as those with the 
large single combs. Other than the 
shape of the comb, there is no differ- 
ence between the Rose and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. They are veritable 
egg machines, and lay a medium sized 
white shell egg. The cocks with their 
briliant red and black plumage are 
very handsome. The bird illustrated 
was bred and owned by W. H. Briggs 
of Broome county, N Y. 





the small boy who herded the turkeys 
had a substantial sum of money in the 
savings bank when the flock was sold. 

Any woman can do the same, if she 
will go at it with the same determi- 
nation, provided she has a good range 
for the turkeys. If she has no good 
range, it is of no use to think of rais- 
ing many turkeys. 

Oo 

Plan Now for Fall and Winter Egg. 


MICHAEL K. BOYER, ATLANTIC CO, N J. 





early winter eggs 
command high prices, often they re- 
tail with us at 3 cents each. Since 
the average cost of producing an egg 
is 1 cent, any amount over 12 cents a 
dozen shows an actual profit. To keep 
up a good supply of eggs during No- 
vember, December and January, is 
oftimes a problem that sets farmers 
guessing. 

Poultrymen who use incubators and 
get their pullets out early, say the first 


In the fall and 


week in April, are not much worried 
over the egg crop for’ these three 


months; but the average farmer, who 
depends mainly upon hens to get out 
the product, often finds that broody 
hens are a rather scarce article until 
toward the end of April, and conse- 
quently the earliest hatches come out 
in May. The farmer is also very likely 
to give his growing stock indifferent 
care, so that the pullets merely drag 
along on a whole corn diet, and are 
fully a month, often two months later 
than they should be in producing their 
lrst eggs. 

Now if these May pullets are properly 
fed and cared for, they can be produc- 
tive by November. If colony houses 
are scattered over a large pasturage, 
and the pullets allowed to roam at will 
during the day, but are regularly fed 
morning, noon and night, on a good 
growing ration, they will develop rap- 
idly. But their bill of fare must have 
variety in it. There should be a morn- 
ing mash of bran, middlings, corn meal 
and ground oats, equal parts by meas- 
urement, and about 15% ground meat 
scraps. This must be thoroughly mixed 
and fed in a crumbly state. 

Two or three times a week green cut 
bone should be given at noon, and, for 
alternate noon feeds, whole wheat. 
For evening feed, cracked corn. The 
grain food should eb scattered far and 
wide over the pasture, so that the pul- 
lets will have to hunt continually. This 
feed, with the tender grass, gives a 
good growing food. By October the 


pullets must be placed in their winter 
quarters, so that they will become 
thoroughly acquainted before they 
start laying. 

All hens, after they have passed the 
second year, should be disposed of. On 
most farms hens are kept for three 
and four years, much at a loss, A 
year-old hen generally starts her molt 
in August, and is in laying condition 
by November. The two-year-old rare- 
ly begins her molt until September, 
and does not lay until December, and 
so on, the older the hen the later the 
molt. The result is that the’ three 
and four-year-old hens do not start to 
lay until the latter part of winter or 
even spring. 

Another important matter is the win- 
ter feedins of hens and yarded pullets. 
The bill of fare should be about the 
same as provided for the growing pul- 
lets, with the addition of cooked cut 
clover hay in the morning mash. This 
is to take the place of green food, Po- 
tatoes, turnips and beets, cut up in a 
root or vegetable cutter, and fed raw, 
are also relished. So are cabbages, 
hung up in the house so the fowls can 
easily help themselves. 

The flock must not be crowded, the 
house must be warmly built, and the 
floor scattered with leaves, straw or 
other light litter, so that the birds will 
be compelled to exercise. They must 
be kept working, for idle hens are 
never layers, and, likewise, are never 
in a good, healthy condition, The 
farmer has a beter advantage in egg 
production than has the poultryman on 
a limited territory, but the poultryman 
makes the subject a close study, and 
supplies the needs of his flock. 

<<.» 


The Utility Poultry Club. 


A large and increasing number of 
people in this country and abroad are 
looking for fowls to produce eggs and 
meat profitably and who also appre- 


| 4 





ciate the pleasure and profit painted © 


by keeping pure bred birds, whether 
for exhibition purposes or not. There 
is no question that pure bred birds se- 
lected with a view to utility as well 
as so called fancy points are the most 
profitable to keep. 

It was with a view to strengthen the 


useful characters of fowls that the 
Utility poultry club of Great Britain 
was formed in 1896. Concerning this 


been ask- 
recent 


club, our subscribers have 
ing questions, especially since 
articles upon the contests* have 
peared in these columns. Among the 
objects of this organization, special ef- 
fort is directed (1) to encourage the 
breeding of pure and cross-bred birds 
on utility lines by breeding only from 
selected layers; (2) to obtain the best 
advice for members on all matters re- 
lating to the selection, breeding and 
keeping of poultry; (3) to facilitate 
between members changes of blood 


from good laying strains; (4) to es- 
tablish laying competitions between 
pens of birds under proper manage- 


ment; (5) to give prizes for table poul- 
try and eggs and for the most e“icient 
and economical systems of packing 
and marketing; and (6) to encourage 
the formation of local clubs pledged 
to carry out development and improve- 
ment of utility characteristics in poul- 
try. 

Perhaps the 
dence of the popularity of this club 
and the useful work it is doing may be 


gathered from its rapid growth in 
membership each year. In 1896 it 
started with only 40 members. In 1897 
it had increased to 60; in 1898, 140; 
1899, 220; 1900, 330; 1901, 424; 1902, 
560; March, 1903, 720; March, 1905, 


1150. The membership is not restrict- 
ed to British islanders, but includes 
many foreigners, each of whom pays 
75 cents or more, as he feels disposed. 
For this he receives the club’s year 
book and many privileges. 


-_— 
—_ 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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most convincing evi- | 
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SERGE RS LL a 
UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting 





An unique combination of strength, econ- 
omy, utility and durability. 
~ We make the wire from highest quality 
material, galvanize it heavily with new 


prime western spelter and weave into fence. 


The ‘cables | are two steel wires twisted 
together; the pickets are single wires,tightly 
locked where they cross cables by the pat- 
ented “Union Lock.” 

The mesh, 1% x 3 at bottom and gradually 
increasing to 4x3 at the Sop, someneaey 

ee ents escape of chickens, small or large. 

top rail or bottom boards required, and 
less an the usual number of posts. 

Testimonials prove that Union Lock Fence 
wears better and longer than any other fence 
or netting and is more satisfactory. 


ost Popular 
v arieties of Fowl— 
Feeding—Hatching and Raising of C hickens—Housing 
—Feneing—were written by recognized authorities, 
are instructive, valuable, practical and interesting. 


Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Mills at New Haven, Ct.; DeKalb, Ill.; Oakland, Cal. 














POULTRY PAYS 


When 
Pineland Incubators 


Hatch them 


Pineland Brooders i. 
"Fidelity Food 


Feeds them 
Send for Concise Catalog. 
eee INCUBATOR AND  » co. 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. 


COOLED 


FOUR LITTLE BEE BOOKS FREE 


* A Morning with the Bees,” 
** Habits of the Honey-bee.”” 
My First Season's Experience with the 
Toney-be e. 

“ Pleasure and Profit in Honey Production.” 
Allintensely interesting and helpful in a }=:n- 
eGred wor wave to beginners in bee cul‘ure, 

fyou mention thia paver. 


THE 4. 4 hoot COMPANY, MEDINA, OhIO. 


SAFE SIDE 


Don'tinvite failure by buying un- 
tried machines. For many years 


Successful 


° | 
Incubators & Brooders 
have been the standard. Best results with! east care. 
{ncubator, poultry and poultry supply catalogue 
FREE. Poultry paper one year 10 cents. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 104, Des Moines, ta. 































* 1 2200 tgs 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in constraction and 
@ction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-dey. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ii. 














HATCH EVERY ECC USED 
Will it do it? Ask our patrons. 
Mrs, W. F. Graham, R. F. No. 1, New 
Hartford, Is. ; Mrs. brie Brack, Havensville, 
Kan. Send for FREE cataloy ue, giving those 


in your own State. x] DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Let us send it. 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 


50-veg et 
$400and $5.00 Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


NE HATCH FREE 


‘That's the way we sell the ROYAL 
p~ behets: a ome hoy 4 
Royal IncudstorCo., Drawer 62, Des Moines, ia. 








Strongest and most efiective 
Pratts Liquid Lice Killer. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old, 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at auy time during the year. Speeimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
licit subscriptions, ‘Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column umless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiscr, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
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The National Association of Packers 
of Pure Canned Goods is the name of 
the organization which will probably 
be formed at the close of this week at 
Buffalo. The initial steps in this na- 
tional organization were taken last 
February at Columbus and reported at 
the time in American Agriculturist. 
The canners say they believe that 
through concerted and uniform action 
the consumers of pure canned foods 
may be increased, and other benefits to 
the industry secured in the way of ad- 
justment of transportation rates, etc. 
The canners also have an eye on state 
and national legislation, and while 
supporting the general proposition of 
pure foods are not wholly in accord 
with some of the proposed federal leg- 
islation. Whatever may be the atti- 
tude of this national association on 
this point, without much doubt there 
will be efforts toward concerted move- 
ment in the matter of prices to be paid 
farmers for fruits and vegetables; an- 
other hint here for the encouragement 
among producers of the co-operative 
spirit in maintaining their own. 


<2 
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The use of the telephone in distrib- 
uting weather forecasts to farmers is 
unfamiliar to our readers. This will 
be more than ever in evidence the 
coming crop season. The report of 
the third convention of weather bu- 
reau oflicials held last fall at Peoria, 
Ill, under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, has just been 
issued, and contains interesting data 
not hitherto generally known. Sec 
Wilson’s earlier prediction that the 
time is coming. when the weather 
Officials will send a message every 
ynorning to every producer, telling him 
about climatic conditions, seems in a 
fair way of realimtion. Iowa has over 





EDITORIAL 


1200 established telephone companies, 
the number increasing 300 to 500 a 
year, these very largely catering to 
farm subscribers, the latter enjoying 
the benefit of the distribution of 
weather forecasts by telephone. Half 
the farmers of that state now have 
telephones in their homes, and most of 
these are each day receiving the fore- 
cast during the crop growing season. 
Similar work is being done in Illinois 
and other states. In Ohio it is esti- 
mated that over 100,000 farmers with 
telephones in their homes are in daily 
touch with the weather forecasts. The 
weather experts in convention greatly 
favored this service over the older 
method of distributing information by 
rural free delivery. Farmers are quick 
to appreciate the value of this service. 
Through the marked cordiality of the 
telephone exchanges, the coming sum- 
mer will see hundreds of thousands 
of farmers brought into close touch 
with weather conditions each morning 
by 10.30 o’clock. 


—_ 


This is the season in which to give 
attention to the prevention of disease 
in the flock. No herdsman with ten or 
more valuable sheep should neglect a 
thorough dipping of the animals after 
shearing. In some small sections of 
the country, sheep raising has been 
abandoned, owing to widespread disas- 
ter, due to diseases and pests. This 
dificulty may be avoided by careful 
dipping in the spring, and if the pests 
are evident, another dipping in the 
fall. It is a process that requires but 
little time and comparatively small ex- 
pense and is perfectly effectual. Most 
of the commercial dips now sold have 
a recognized value, those of a fraudu- 
lent nature long ago having dropped 
out of the market. On an earlier page 
may be found helpful notes regarding 
methods of dipping sheep. 





—_ 





Speculative traders in the cotton 
market are very much at sea regard- 
ing the prospective acreage. Bearish 
traders insist that the reduction in 
acreage will be nothing like the claims 
made by the growers’ associations, 
while the latter are apparently encour- 
aged with the stand taken by farmers 
to hold down the area under the 
great southern staple. A feature now 
at the front which may mean a small- 
er acreage is the lateness of the sea- 
son. In some cotton states farmers 
report this as much as two to three 
weeks, or even more, mentioning the 
necessity of perfect climatic conditions 
from now on to insure a liberal acre- 
age and a good start. One thing is 
sure, the temper of traders will favor 
better prices if it is made clear that 
the area planted for the crop of 1905-6 
is materially reduced. 


—_ 





As pointed out in our market col- 
umns a good many times the past 
12 months, the exports of wheat and 
flour are deplorably small. Figures 
just sent out from Washington by the 
bureau of commerce and labor show 
that during the last nine months the 
exports of breadstuffs were the small- 
est in a single period in many years. 
But it does not wholly dismiss the sit- 
uation when the department authori- 
ties hint that so large is the home de- 
mand for wheat and flour that the ex- 
ports of theformer have almost ceased, 
and that exports of the latter were 
only half those of a year earlier. True, 
the domestic outlet for farm prdducts 
is magnificent, but after all the farm- 
ers need the foreign markets to take 
up our surplus of the cereal crops. 
What hurts just now is the fact that 
other surplus countries have enough 
and to spare, and the world’s availa- 
able supply of breadstuffs is of such 
magnitude present and prospective 
that western Europe, our chiefest 
buyer, maintains an indifferent atti- 
tude toward American wheat and 
flour, whatever may be the develop- 


ments in another crop year, which we 
are now facing. It is a matter of sat- 
isfaction that our exports of meat 
products and cotton are this fiscal year 
running materially ahead of last year. 
EE 

While keeping up a bold front, there 
is unquestioned concern in the camp 
of the beef trust. One packing house, 
as prominent in the east as at Chicago, 
prominent in this, has been endeavor- 
ing to clear its skirts by claiming in- 
dependence of the trust, but the fed- 
eral courts are calling for some of its 
people to go on the witness stand, and 
the inquiry has been progressing with 
earnestness. The impression is gen- 
eral that the hearing of testimony re- 
garding operations of the _ so-called 
beef trust will shortly be concluded, 
and true bills returned involving some 
of the large packing companies. 
Whether or not there really exists a 
beef trust which can be definitely at- 
tacked by the law, will be disclosed 
within a short time. If unlawful com- 
binations have really been entered into 
by the various packers, the available 
evidence could not fail to show it. On 
the other hand, if the work has been 
along legitimate lines, the matter will 
be pretty thoroughly cleared up by 
this investigation. In any event, the 
investigation will have the result of 
explaining certain market conditions 
obtaining the last few years, which the 
suffering stockmen have charged to a 
trust of packers. 


-— 
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The higher prices paid for good 
draft horses for farm and city use are 
sufficient incentive for the stockman 
to give particular care in the raising 
of spring colts. Now is the time when 
good care of these animals will prove 
of greatest value. In the first year 
of their training is the influence of the 
stockman most readily impressed upon 
the animal. Particular care as to feeds 
and management is necessary to se- 
cure a good draft animal, as well as to 
train him. During the summer months 
while the mares are usually being 
worked to a greater or less extent, spe- 
cial attention should be given to their 
care and feeding. Good draft animals 
are sure to be worth good prices dur- 
ing several years to come, notwith- 
standing the inroads of the automobile 
upon the field of the draft animal. The 
present indications of the market are 
upward. The wise horseman who 
stayed in business a few years ago, 
when prices were somewhat depressei, 
is now reaping the profits as a result 
of his good judgment. 


-— 


A sign of the times is the disposition 
of the big railroads to own and operate 
their own refrigerator cars. The de- 
duction may be easily drawn that in- 
vestigations by the interstate com- 
merce commission the past six months 
are creating a pronounced impression 
not only in the minds of the plain peo- 
ple, but also the managers of trans- 
portation companies and those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The an- 
nouncement is made that the Penn- 
sylvania railroad is in the market for 
1000 refrigerator cars, these presum- 
ably to take the place of rolling stock 
owned by private car lines; particu- 
larly as the latter, according to pub- 
lished figures, show such enormous 
profits to themselves. Some go so far 
as to believe that this tendency on the 
part of the railroads will prove a se- 
vere handicap to the operations of the 
private car lines. 
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Fraud in anything is despicable. The 
man who can stamp out fraud is doing 
his fellow citizens a service. The sur- 
est way to eliminate fraud is to in- 
crease integrity. This paper seeks to 
further this end by guaranteeing the 
integrity of its advertisements. Every 
reader is assured of fair dealing with 
our advertisers by the agreement on 
this page. 








Science and Agriculture. 


Value of Bees as Plant Fertilizers. 
PROF FRANK BENTON, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 

A letter from John H. Morris of 
Bucks county, Pa, expressed some 
doubt about the actual use and practi- 
cal utility of bees in the fertilization of 
fruits, clovers and other plants. The 
inquiry was referred to Prof Benton, 
the expert apiarist at the United States 
department of agriculture. His reply 
is herewith printed.—[Editor. 

Many of our common varieties of 
plants are easily pollinated and per- 
fect fruit result when free access is 
given to honey bees; whereas when the 
visits of the are shut off, either 
no fruit or at least very imperfect fruit 
results. For example, in a series of 
experiments tried at the Michigan ex- 
periment statian, 40 blossoms covered 
so that bees could not reach them pro- 
duced no apples, while 40 blossoms un- 
covered produced 15 apples; 140 pear 
blossoms covered produced no fruits: 
140 uncovered produced seven: 200 
cherry blossoms covered, nine fruiis; 
uncovered, 119 fruits; red clover, 10 
heads covered, no seeds; 10 heads un- 
covered, 191 seeds; white clover, ten 
heads covered, no seeds; ten heads un- 
covered, 541 seeds. 

The celebrated naturalist, Charles Dar- 
win, has referred to the importance of 
bees in the pollination of clovers. Crim- 
son clover flowers which were visited 
by the bees produced between five and 
six times as many seeds as those which 
were protected by a net so that the bees 
could not visit them. With the com- 
mon red clover his experiments showed 
that 100 flower heads on _ protected 
plants did not yield a single seed, while 
an equal number on plants to which 
the bees were giver access yielded 2720 
seeds. In the of common white 
clover the cross-pollinated blossoms 
yielded ten times as many 
those that were protected from insect 
visits. A second experiment with the 
same plant gave 2290 seeds from 20 clo- 
ver heads, * ile a corresponding num- 
ber protected from the bees had but a 
single seed, and that an aborted one. 

Numerous other instances could be 
cited having a similar bearing. Such 
experiments are very repent. 
One does not need to accept the results 
of another’s work, however carefully 
the latter may have been done, or what- 
reputation for accuracy and honesty 
in investigation the experimenter may 
bear. It is my belief that bees are of 
very great value in the cross-pollina- 
tion of vast numbers of our most 
ful farm crops; and experiments which 
have been conducted at this department 
have led us to plainly state in an offi- 
cial publication that in the case of many 
of our commonest fruits it is of the ut- 
most importance to have sufficient bees 
in the neighborhood to properly go over 
the blossoms, and that orchards should 
be so located that they are sheltered, 
and insect visits thus encouraged. 

Green Arsenoid—tThis is paris green, 
not crystallized, so that it is more like 
flour and dead green in color. It was 
put upon the market as a cheap sub- 
stitute for the usual product, and is 
better because it remains in suspension 
longer. It contains the same percent- 
age of arsenic, but rather more of it is 
soluble; hence it is not so safely used 
unless prepared with lime. In that case 
it may be used in the same proportions 
and will be as effective. Both paris 
green and the green arsenoid may be 
added to bordeaux as if it were water, 
and there is always enough surplus 
‘ime in the fungicide to combine the 
free arsenic in the insecticide. But 
these poisons must not be used in any 
of the ammonia compounds, nor in the 
soda or potash bordeaux, for these are 
solvents of the copper arsenite, and the 
results to plants might be disastrous. 
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Plan to attend al) the farmers’ meet- 
ings that come ycur way this summer. 





Quiet Triumphs of the Guernsey. 
Ww. H. CALDWELL, N H, SEC GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB. 





The reason why Guernsey cows were 
not entered in the milk and butter 
test at St Louis, in response to an 
inquiry from your subscriber, was 
that the American Guernsey cattle 
club was not in a position financially 
to take up the work. The association 
has for the last few years devoted all 
its time and money to furthering 
yearly milk and butter fat records in 
connection with its advanced register. 
These records are supervised by the 
agricultural experiment station of the 
states in which the tests are made. 

The club believes that such carefully 

ade records and for such a long time 
of more value in showing the 


downright average working ability of 
the Guernsey cow than any show yard 
competition could be. The work has 
racted the attention of dairymen 
it only in this country, but also of 
ll students of dairying throughout 
the world. Upward of 250 cows have 
ompleted their work in connection 
ith this register. Moreover, the 


(Juernsey club has gathered and pub- 
ished a list of about 200 private rec- 
is and about the same number of 
en-day butter tests. 
Perhaps no breed has won its high 
rank as butter producers as quietly 
d by its own efforts at the pail and 


churn Guernseys were first brought 
ninently to the attention of the 
public in important trials at the New 
Jersey and Geneva (N Y) agricultural 
experiment stations. In these trials 
the cost of butter per pound and rela- 
tive profits on butter and cream were 
found as follows: 
COST OF BUTTER FROM VARIOUS BREEDS, 
-N Y sta — ug 
Ist 2d sta 
period period 
Guernsey ....... IS.4e 15.6e¢ 15.5¢ 
JOTHCY ccccvvceseme 18.5 17.9 
Devo rereTreTT: 19.0 — 
Ayrshire .....<... 24.3 24.8 20.6 
Am Holderness ..26.3 228 - 
ee) 26.5 26.4 22.4 
RELATIVE PROFITS ON BUTTER AND CREAM. 
— Butter x Cream 
x NJ N Y¥ 
Guernsey ..$28.33 $27.60 $87.70 
Jersey ..... 18.67 22.15 86.80 
Ayrshire ... 9.64 3.67 65.48 
Holstein ... 6.76 5.75 T4.05 


1IOW TIE GUERNSEYS FARED AT CHICAGO. 

Now for the Columbian dairy test 
at Chicago in 18095. Against trying 
conditions, where the natural color of 
the products were not allowed credit, 
where the gain and loss of live weight 
was considered, and being forced to 
use such cows as the public-spirited 
breeders were willing to loan instead 
of a careful selection made by salaried 
agents traveling for months, the 
Cuernseys made a creditable showing. 

The results of the test bear several 
interpretations. All that has been 
written comes from partisan resources. 
There is little doubt that the Jerseys, 
as a breed, ranked first according to 
the rules for the conduct of the test. 
The Guernseys followed. If the rules 
are thrown aside, and the data dis- 
cussed under existent conditions the 
dairymen of the country come in con- 


tact with every day, the results are 
changed. Had this been done, in the 
cheese work, the Guernseys would 
have had the two leading cows and in 
the butter test they would have 
been represented by two or three 
of the five best cows of any breed. 


GREAT SHOWING AT TIIE PAN-AMERICAN. 


Then came the Pan-American model 
dairy breed test at Buffalo in 1901, 
where ten herds competed. This has 
been the only large public test in his- 
tory where all four breeds of dairy 
cattle were represented. The ten 
breeds were the Guernsey, Jersey. 
Ayrshire, Holstein, Polled Jersey, Red 
Polled, Brown Swiss, Shorthorn, 
Dutch-Belted and French Canadian. 
Careful supervision was given this 
work under the direction of a commit- 
tee representing the United States and 
the Canadian governments, the exposi- 
tion and the breeds competing. This 
committee had the work carefully su- 
pervised by well-trained men from 
practical and _ scientific fields, and 
many of them from various American 
and Canadian agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The results of 
this test were as follows: 

The Guernsey showed greatest net 
profit in production of butter fat, 
winning the prize by $4.66. 

The Guernsey herd showed the 
greatest net profit in production of 
churned butter, winning prize by $5.86. 

The Guernsey cows made butter at 
the lowest cost per pound 9.31 cents. 

The Guernsey herd returned the 
greatest profit in butter production for 
the investment of feed; $1.60 for but- 
ter, $1.67 for butter fat. 

The Guernsey cow, Mary Marshall, 
made the greatest net profit of any 
cow in production of butter fat and 
churned butter, $50.45. 

Three of the five cows showing 
greatest net profit in production of 
butter were Mary Marshall, Cassiopeia 
and Procris of Paxtang, all Guernseys. 


TRIBUTE TO THE GUERNSEYS. 


One of our able and impartial stu- 
dents in dairying in reviewing the 
work the Guernsey herds have done 
commented thus: ‘“‘The Guernsey breed, 
therefore, regarded from the stand- 
point of milk production alone, take 
high, if ‘not front rank among the 
Cairy breeds. The term, Guernsey, as 
applied to a herd is synonomous as a 
rule with the term profit, and one can 
hardly conceive management so poor 
as to result in loss when a Guernsey 
herd is the factor in the business.” 

Some of the best individual exhibits 
ever held were at St Louis. The ani- 
raals there shown were of a high class 
and nearly 50% of the mature cows 
were animals of official or advanced 
register records and ranking at the 
head of the list. The best cow proved 
to be Imp. Pride of Home, owned by 
Joseph L. Hope of Madison, N J, with 
an official record of 11,450 pounds milk 
and 534 pounds butter fat. 


a> 
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Grafted Apples—J. C., New York: 
From your description, it is impossible 
for us to say what variety of apple you 
have grafted on the seedling tree. As 
soon as the fruit matures this fall, 
we would advise you to send speci- 
mens to the experiment station at Ge- 
neva, N Y, for determination. 





Notable Records of Guernsey Cows in Yearly Milk and Butter Fat Tests. 





Lbs milk Lbs fat 

Mature cow, Imp Princess Rhea 15479, Reg 59 ..........- 14,009.80 775.69 
4%-yr-old cow, Imp Pretoria 14443, R 73 .......... ...- 11,528.84 595.35 
4-yr-old cow, Portia of Maplehurst 10071, R 22 - 11,622.65 2.37 
3% -yr-old, Vestella of Belle Vernon 12500, R 139 .....10.064.30 550.21 
s-yr- old cow, Dolly Bloom 12770, Adv 40 ............. 12,694.83 623.64 
2%-yr-old cow, Ada of Hop City 15361, R 91 ........ 8,605.01 517.11 
2-yr- -old cow Imp Itchen Daisy 3d 15630, 100........... 9,958.70 533.83 
Best milk record, Imp Hayes Rosie 15476, 116 ........14.633.08 = 
se. Ce ree jneoudeasweees eeeates occcclmannes 782.16 
TE EEE 5A ad oe Wicae Ve wea ee ae Tk net in 12,812.73 710.53 


*Records made before the establishment of the advanced register yet were 


under public and experiment station supervision. 


THE BUTTER COW 


GRAND PRIZE 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


After the most careful, complete and thorough investiga 
tion and consideration of every fact bearing on the subject ever 
undertaken by the award authorities of any exposition, the St. 
Louis Exposition conferred every highest honor possible upon the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS, 


THEIR INVENTORS, AND THE 


BUTTER EXHIBITS MADE FROM THEM. 


The International Jury of experts, representing all coun- 
tries, gave to the DE LAVAL COMPANY the GRAND 
PRIZE (very highest award) for CENTRIFUGAL CREAM 
SEPARATORS, covering All Sizes, for Farm and Factory use. 

In addition, De Laval was awarded a second GRAND 
PRIZE for the invention of the separator; Baron von Bechtols- 
heim a GOLD MEDAL for the invention of the “Alpha - Dise” 
system, and Mr. Berrigan a GOLD MEDAL for the invention 
of the “Split Wing” distributing shaft, these being the three 
INVENTORS who have made the DE LAVAL machines the 
perfect separators they are today. 

In the BUTTER EXHIBITS the GRAND PRIZE (very 
highest award) and all the GOLD MEDALS were awarded to 
users of DE LAVAL machines exhibiting butter made from 
them. 

While the DE LAVAL machines have invariably received 
the highest awards to Cream Separators at every International 
Exposition since their invention twenty-five years ago, their 
triumph at St. Louis was even more complete and sweeping 
than ever before. 





Every buyer of a DE LAVAL machine gets a “GRAND 
PRIZE” and no one having use for a separator can afford to 
delay making so profitable an investment another day. It 
begins earning and saving with the very first run and continues 
to do so twice a day for twenty years or more. 

Send TODAY for catalogue of NEW MAY, 1905, 
machines and address of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


PH & Canal Sre., #2! Youvace Squans, 
CHICAGO. General Offices : MONTREAL. 
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FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, 
Gencgi al in Virginia, North and South “Carding 
a and Florida and along th 


‘ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultura) 
and tion Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Your Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a 

A i lying on the table, in these days 
books are so cheap. We can 

cae nak cd on Drop us a postal askin 


for a cata ks, or standard 
works of fetion ,history , travel spoetry ,et 
CRANGE sUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New Yor 
Marquette Bidg., Toh Chicago Springfield, Mase. | 
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Hop Growers Extending Operations. 


As previously hinted in these col- 
umns, it is likely that the hop acreage 
of the United States this year will 
prove somewhat larger than last sea- 
son. Definite data are not yet obtain- 
able, but indications point to perhaps 
a 10% increase. For several weeks 
past hop buyers have spread widecast 
any number of delirious reports telling 
of tremendous increase in the acreage 
this season. There is no doubt but 
these were exaggerated, either unwit- 
tingly or with ulterior motives. One 
instance might be cited in which a hoy» 
buyer predicts a total of 27,000 acres 
in Oregon this season, whereas Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s final estimate last 
year gave the state around 20,000 acres. 
The same parties also had the temer- 
ity to credit an average yield of two 
bales per acre for the yards put out 
this year, while as a matter of fact, 
in many parts of the Pacific coast the 
first year’s crop is not picked, or at 
least cuts little figure in the commer- 
cial crop. Sec Winstanley of the 
hop growers’ association, says the new 
yards will yield an average of only 10) 
pounds per acre. In this connection it 
is advised that undue stress need not 
be placed upon reports of increased 
acreage. 

Generally the new crop is starting 
propitiously on the Pacific coast. Cor- 
respondents in such important Oregon 
counties as Marion, Clackamas, Lane 
and Lynn, report a 10 to 20% expan- 
sion in the acreage this year, but the 
increase in the area of producing 
vines, according to these advices, ‘will 
not run so high. In many districts 
of the state the crop is largely out of 
growers’ hands. That portion re- 
maining is being held for much higher 
prices than now offered. Buyers are 
reported to be willing to contract for 
fall delivery at 16@19 cents per pound 
and 14% cents for three-year crops. 
Producers, however, are fighting shy 
of signing future deals. The market 
at present is somewhat sluggish at 19 
to 23 cents per pound, 

As most New York growers sold ont 
early they secured far better prices 
on an average than did those on the 
Pacific coast, many counties reporting 
the crop to have realized producers 
close to 80 cents per pound. The cus- 
tom of contracting hops ahead for one 
or two years is not so marked in the 
Empire state as it. is on the Pacific 
coast, and this accounts in part for 
the better average received for last 
year’s hops... Many growers in our 
western hop territory complain bitter- 
ly of the practice of contracting hops 
ahead, as they say it is only playing 
into the hands of the enemy. On the 
New York market choice ’04 Pacific 
hops are quoted at 26@28 cents per 
pound. 

Last November buyers in Washing- 
ton were offering to contract ’05 hops 
at 19@20 cents per pound. Since then 
they have reduced their bids to about 
17% cents. 

The California situation is somewhat 
similar to that of Washington and 
Oregon. A Sacramento county corre- 
spondent reports a heavy increase in 
acreage in that section, where the ’04 
crop averaged 25 to 27% cents per 
pound. Dealers are now offering to 
contract for '05 fall delivery at 17@ 
18 cents. 

Generally, holdings of '04 hops on 
the Pacific coast are not heavy. From 
reliable sources it is learned that total 
stocks, including both dealers’ and 
growers’ supplies, are only 20,000 bales, 
of this 12,500 bales are credited to 
Oregon, 5000 to Washington and 2200 
to California. 


THE SITUATION EASTWARD. 


In Wisconsin, where few hops are 
grown each year, but not enough to 
cut much figure in a commercial way, 
the area will show little change this 
season. The last crop averaged 30 
cents per pound. The biggest grower 
in the state, who turns out 60 acres 
per year, recently had an offer from a 
reliable brewer to contract his ‘05 
trop at 18 cents. In New York state 
there will be a moderate increase in 
the acreage this year, although some 
counties are not planning an extensive 
enlargement. Up to the opening of 
this month little work had been done 
there on the new crop, owing to con- 
tinued cold weather. 


MONEY CROPS 


Home and Foreign Hop Notes. 


It is stated that a delegation of hop 
growers from the U K will visit the 
U §S this spring. The object of the 
trip will be to inspect American meth- 
ods of producing hops. Prospects are 
that the visitors will purchase hop 
roots in the Empire state. It is claimed 
the quality of English hop roots has 
deteriorated of late years. The visit 
is impelled, partly, it is said, because 
there has been a growing protest in 
England that English beer is getting 
poorer and poorer. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES. 

(In cents with comparison.) 

1905 1904 
.27@29 34@36 
25@26 31@33 
-26@28 29@31 
23@25 27@28 

9@14 
D7 @G6A 
TOBACCO RECEIPTS. 


$1,668,679.04 
Feb, 1904 


1903 
N Y state, ch 25@27 
med to prime 
Pac coast, ch 
med to prime 
Olds 


INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cigars and cigarets........ $1,774, 495.85 
Feb, 1905 

97 052.63 
1,504,255, 49 


Snuff 
Toba 


pina otnirdibanweiesee 110, 255. 29 
co manufactured ... 1,490,564, 25 
,803. 97 $3,269, 198.53 
‘EIPTS FROM BEER. 
Feb, 1904 
$2,834,487.35 


INTERNAL REVENUE RE 

Feb, 1995 
Warel CAE ccicccccsecevess Glee tomee 
Brewers 7 
Retail dealers .........656- 
Wholesale dealers ........ 


6,278.17 


$2,943,726.58 


2,859,518.79 





With Cigar Leaf Producers. 


Growers in tobacco raising counties 
of New York are planting seed in beds 
for this year’s crop and the care that 
is being used in the selection of seed 
is a most encouraging sign. The good 
prices received last year and the scare- 
ity of tobacco in all the better grades 
is inducing many old growers who 
have not raised tobacco recently to 
decide to again grow a crop this year. 
This was fully outlined in our report 
on tobacco acreage prospects printed 
last week. With care in the selection 
of seed, attention to proper fertiliza- 
@on and cultivation, the prospects are 
bright for a good crop this year. 

PENNSYLVANTA. 

LANCASTER Co—It appears that not 
all the tobacco has been delivered yet. 
Almost every ‘day teams are seen de- 
livering crops at the warehouses, and 
several packers have told us that 200 
and 300 cs of their ’04 purchases are 


still undelivered. The warehouses are 
still very busy, 2nd some of them, no 
doubt, will remain so for weeks to 
come. Rains have interfered some- 
what with the plowing, but, as the to- 
bac-o plants will be some time in com- 
nig 1.0 the front, there will be ample 
time to get the ground ready for them. 
Prices for ’04 leaf rule firm but as in- 
dicated in these columns last week, 
the proportion of the Pa crop still held 
by growers is very light; not enough 
in fact. to cause any embarrassment to 
those holding the tobacco. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Many manufacturers bid on the 
150,000-Ib contract for supplying the 
navy dept with plug tobacco. Prices 
showed a range of 34@48c p lb. It 
is specified by the dept that the con- 
tract must be filled from last year’s 
crop. 


The New Geography of Canada. 





Two new states or provinces are now 
being created out of five of the Ca- 
nadian northwest territories. Our map, 
engraved especially for this paper, is 
a great eye-opener as to the develop- 
ment of that wonderful country. Few 
people realize that Port Arthur al- 
ready possesses the largest grain ele- 
vators in the world, that that irriga- 
tion enterprise tributary to Lethbridge 
in southern Alberta is one of the most 
extensive works of its class on this 
continent, or that railroads are now 
being more extensively built in the Ca- 
nadian northwest than in any other 
part of the worl. With the influx of 
population, mainly from the states, 
this section is our west of 1S87V to 1880 
over again! 

The creation of two new states or 
“provinces” in the Canadian west 
marks an epoch in the evolution of the 
Dominion and foreshadows a new era 
in the history of North America. It is 
an evidence of the recent rapid growth 
in population of that wice and rich 
territory. In the not distant future 
these new provinces, Alberta and Sa->- 
katchewan, will contain the largest 
half of the population of Canada, and 
will determine the destinies of the 
country. It is of special interest be- 
cause Americans are taking so leading 
a part in the development and settle- 
ment of the Canadian west, and be- 
cause American influences are in many 
Ways permeating and forming the new 
community. 

In so great an expanse of territory, 
landscape, soil and climate vary great- 


ly. The climate of southern Alberta 
somewhat resembles that of Colorado, 
though winter temperatures are some- 
what lower. Cattle pasture on the 
prairie all the year round without 
other food or shelter. The soil is rich 
and already the settler is invading the 
cowboys’ domains. Southern Alberta 
is particularly adapted to winter wheat 
and sugar beets. Northern Alberta is 
suited to spring wheat and mixed 
farming. 

Both north and south offer great op- 
portunities for dairying, as numerous 
streams from the mountains furnish 
the purest waters in great abundance. 
But perhaps in the long run Alberta’s 
greatest wealth may be found in her 
minerals and timber. The ranch and 
virgin lands of the province are under- 
laid with beds of coal; soft coal, hard 
coal, petroleum and natural gas are 
found in apparently limitless quanti- 
ties and offer the finest quality. 

Going eastward from the Rocky 
mountains, the climate gradually 
changes. Saskatchewan is -pre-emi- 
nently a region for the growth of hard 
spring wheat. The claim is made that 
it is destined to be, with Manitoba and 
portions of Alberta, the chief source 
of the world’s supply of hard wheat. 
In the northeastern corner of Sas- 
katchewan a-new region is encoun- 
tered. 

Now the most striking feature of the 
whole present situation in western 
Canada is the leading part taken by 
Americans. Go into Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan or Alberta and you wil! 
find Americans everywhere. Whole 
districts are settled by American farm- 
ers, While half the business enterprises 
of the country seem to have Americans 
as their authors. The presence of the 
Americans is felt throughout the whole 
community in business, commerce and 
agriculture. Half of the immigration 
is American. 


a> 





Gas-Tight Canvas—In his book en- 
titled Fumigation Methods, sent post- 
paid for $1 by Orange Judd company, 
Prof Johnson gives the following for 
treating canvas: ‘“Wight-ounce cot- 
ton duck, such as is used for tents 
and sails can be made gas-proof by 
giving it a thorough coating of boiled 
linseed oil. Usually only one or two 
paintings are necessary. After the 
canvas has been thoroughly saturated 
with the oil, it should be spread out 
and thoroughly dried.” 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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WESTERN CANADA’S TWO NEW GIANT PROVINCES 











Russia’s Troubles in the Interior. 





Growing restlessness throughout 
Russia’s interior is still quite as much 
of a strain upon imperial nerves as 
the burden of the war. A great dem- 
onstration is planned by the workmen 
of the cities and the peasants of the 
country on May day, and its approach 
awaited with dread. At no time 
the excitement attending the fa- 
massacre at St Petersburg was 
has a spirit of revolt been 


is 
since 
mous 
quelled 


more manifest than at present. Signs 
of preparations for an outbreak are 
constantly cropping out by the dis- 
covery of arms and bombs, which are 
being smuggled into the country in 
large quantities. Military protection 


has been asked for in all quarters of 
the empire, and many people are seek- 
safety abroad. 


ing 


it is possible that if the Bouligan 
commission, which is working up the 
ezar’s plan for an assembly for the 


suggested in the imperial pro- 


yp ople, 
2, should be re- 


nouncement of March 








ported before May day, trouble would 
be averted. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 

The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad company has ac- 
quired control of the Springfield 
(Mass) street railway company, which 
means of the entire electric traffic of 
that city, and of 9534 miles of track. 
Over a majority of the stock has been 


secured at the price of $225 per share. 
A question to the legality of this 
sale has now been raised in the. Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. It is stated in 
the revised laws of that state that no 
railroad corporation shall subscribe 
for, take or hold the stocks of any 
other corporation Under this statute 
the Boston and Maine railroad was 
prohibited several years ago from buy- 
ing street railway companies, and it is 
now held that the two roads are on 
the same footing. 


as 


The question of securing laborers to 


work on the Panama canal has been 
a cause for much deliberation at 
Washington. It has finally been de- 
cided to employ a large number of 


imported Chinese coolies and Japan- 
as the exclusion laws do not apply 
in the canal zone. Sec Taft of the war 
department has cautioned the canal 
commission against violating the Ith 
amendment to the constitution in 
drawing contracts with these Orien- 
tals. This amendment is the one for- 
hidding involuntary servitude or slav- 
ery for debt. All contracts must be 
approved by the attorney general of 
the United States. The employmnt of 
Japanese for this canal work has met 
with disfavor in Hawaii. It is claimed 
that all the available Japanese labor- 
ers are needed for that island. 


ese, 





The Congregational clergy have not 


ceased to protest against the accept- 
ance of John PD. Rockefeller’s gift of 
$100,000 to the American board of 


The affair has call- 
of letters from all 


foreign missions. 
ed forth a,stream 


over the country opposing, in vary- 
ing degrees, the retention of the 
money Meanwhile the Baptist mis- 


accepted $200,000 
with thanks. 


sionary union has 
from the same source 

A gigantic merger, which will give 
an unbroken railroad system from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific is expected to 
be hatched out soon. The plan is to 
unite the New York Central, Chicago 
and Northwestern and the Union Pa- 
cific roads, but it is said that before 
this consolidation can be consummat- 
ed the latter will have to market bonds 
to the amount of $790,000,000. This 
will be the greatest bond issue ever 
made. The total mileage of the pro- 
posed system will be 86,244. 





There is still hope for the Hay-Bond 
reciprocity treaty between this coun- 
try and Newfoundland. Several lead- 
ing senators have stated recently that 
the treaty is not dead, but merely bur- 
ied under the amendments 
upon it by the senate, and that it will 
be unearthed for reconsideration just 
as surely as will the Dominican pro- 
tocol. Meanwhile, Newfoundland is 
revenging itself for the delay by plac- 
ing almost every conceivable restric- 


heaped | 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


tion upon American fishermen in its 
waters, to the great detriment of the 
Gloucester (Mass) and Maine fishing 
industries. 





News concerning the maneuvers of 
the Russian and Japanese fleets in the 
far east has so far been little more 
than guesswork, and the world is oc- 
cupying itself with speculations as to 
when and where the anticipated naval 
fight will take place. It was reported 
last week that a battle had occurred 
ihe Anamba islands in the China 


near 
sea, but this is put down as a proba- 
ble chance encounter between strag- 


glers or a possible torpedo attack. 


The retention of John D. Rockefel- 
ler’s $100,000 gift by the American 
board of commissioners for foreign 
missions turns out to have been rather 
a necessity. It would have been diffi- 
cult to refuse to accept a donation 
which the prudential committtee of 
the board now admits that it solicited. 
Further protests will be hardly 
apropos. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





ALFALFA will grow anywhere if the conditions 
are made right, and give from $10 to $0 worth of 
protein to the acre, Lack of proper soil bacteria 
is the most common difliculty, and is easily over- 
come by using 300 to 600 Ibs of impregnated soil to 
the acre, at or after seeding, I can furnish soil 
from a 15-year-old field where the bacteria are very 
abundant. Send for prices. 700 customers last year 


report satisfactory results, F. E. DAWLEY, Lock 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—$2 for 12; $8 for 100; 
from matings of record egg producers, $% for 12; 
$i0 for 36; from matings of grand exhibition stock 
that has won highest honors wherever and whenever 


shown, Six varieties, the best for pleasure and 
profit, Catalog free ELM POULTRY YARDS, 
Box P, Hartford, Ct. 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
litic, farm ar pure stock, For birds, moderate 
prices, or gs to hatch,’’ 6c each, write WALTER 
SHE MAN, Middle town, R I, 





8 Cc WHITE LEGHORNS a specialty, of Wyckoff 
Van Dresser strain; stock large and vigorous; farm 
raised, free range, northern gragvn, disease unknown; 
$i per 15, $3 3, $ p 100 eggs, DUNN FARM, 
Chazy, N Y. 


99 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora. 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A, BERGEY, Box F, ‘Telford, Pa, 

MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
Gremtest egg producers, used exclusively on all iarge 

gg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices. 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 























WORLD'S FAIR WINNERS—White Wyandottes, 

Brown Leghorns, Buff Rocks, 40 eggs $2. Also 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, Circulars free. G. 
B. BABCOCK, , Jame stown, N Y. 














KALB'S 212-egg Rose Comb “Br wn Leghorns, 
prize stock, eges $1; Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, 
choice heavy laying winners, eggs $2.50, G,. SUT- 
TON, Purling, N Y 

SINGLE-COMB Black Minorcas lay the largest 
white eggs; best pen I ever had, Eggs, 15 $1.50, 
30 $2.50; duplicates half price. R. FPF. RUSSELL, 


West Town, | eA 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 

exclusively; eggs from my best matings, 15 $1.25, 
= $6; infertiles replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 
"lain, } . 


WHITE Plymout): Rocks, Fishel 
snow white birds, ME + layers; eggs, 
bo ad hundred. ISAAC C. CLARK, 











strain—Large, 
$1 per 15, 
Penn Yan, 





HEAVY LAYING strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per hundred. 
F. W. CARPENTER. Box Ts, Port Chester, N x. 

EGGS—Bronze turkeys, Muscovy ducks, $3 per 33: 
Langshans, Indian Games, Pearl guineas, $1 per 15, 
$3 per 50. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 

100 $7; 








Box 7, Fayetteville, N Y. 

POTATOES—Bovee, Queens, Cobblers; 500 bbls 
choice stock, $1.75. Washington Swedish select 
oats. Beats 3% varieties at ex station. Early 8- 
rowed yellow 80-day flint corn. Test 9%, samples, 
Dents will not mature, Description, SMITH & 
CO, Shortsville, N Y¥ 





WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable. A_ long 
stock of strawberry and other smal] fruit plants, 
peach and other fruit trees, 200,030 Cal privet for 
hedging, very low, Get price list before placing 
orders, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J 








FOR SALE—Extra Early White Spine cucumber 
seed grown under irrigation, guaranteed to be pure 
and reliable, Also Rocky Fo:d cantaloupe — seed, 
price 1-4 Ib %0c, 1-2 Ib 30c, 1 lb SO cents, prepaid, 
CHESTER JOHNSON, - tocky Ford, Col, 





D POTATOES—Sir W alter Ra sleigh (the le ad- 
ing late variety), pure selected seed $2.25 per bbl 

5-bbl orders at $2; in sacks, 60 cents per bu, Cach 
with order, GEO M, TALLCOT, Skaneateles, N Y. 


“SE ED 








POTATOES—100 bushels Early : Michigans for sale; 
excellent for table, white, long, strong growers, 
good yielders; seed per bbl $2.25. Write for particu- 
lars. CICERO SHAFFER, Newfield, N Y¥ 





POTATOES—Blush, Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, —f 
bron, Harvest, Longfellow, Hustler, Ohio, Que, 
Six Weeks; 80 varicties. CHARLES FORD, Fisl h- 
ers, N Y. 





strong year- 
to name. J. 


roots, 
true 


2,000 PALMETTO asparagus 
lings, $2.50 per 1000; guar ye 
& G. MeQUEEN, Colts Neck, eN 


“EARLY GARBAGE 
frames, $4 per thousand; 
HINKLE, Millersburg, Pa. 





plants, wintered in cold 
extras added. MARTIN 





15 varie- 


Frown especially for seed, 
Dal- 


POTATOES 
i list free. CREST FARM, 


ties, price right, 
ton, Pa, 


HOP plants. 
Cleveland, O. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


53 THOROUGHBRED American Foxhound pup- 
pies, ranging frem 2 to 10 months old; also some 
very fine thoroughly “broke n Foxhounds. Stamps for 
circular, J, HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE DOGS, Chester pigs, 
horn fowls, PAINE, South Randolph, 





E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton St, 








Plymouth and Leg- 
vt. 





HIGHLY BRED COLLIES from champion stock. 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fmits, ete. E. B, WOUD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 











EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
sold, highest prices. T, J. HOOVER, 112 Produce 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 





straw and all prod- 


RUTTER, ergs, 
GIBBS & BRO, 


uce; daily returns. 
Philadelphia, 


er hay, 
Est’d 1844, 


White 
GEORGE 


MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 11 §1, | 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, 15 $1. 
W. DeKIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED W W3 yandottes—Selected - 
for hatching, 4 cents each, or $3.50 per 100, M, 
SHELHORN, Route 3, Marlton, N J. 








SINGLE COMB Whi te Leghorns that please; best 
layers; choice cockerels $2, eggs $1 15, $2.50 50. WM 
L. CAVERT, Ballston Spa, N Y¥, 

BARRED ROCKS 
Thompson's New York winners; 
B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa.’ 





(Ringlets)—Stock direct from 
eges $1 13, $2 ®. 











BUSINESS White Leghorns, unsurpassed 

beets, Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
F dD 2, Bro oklyn, 

ROSE COMR Whi te Leghorns--210-egg_ strain, 
larze, $l, guaranteed fertile. E. JONES, 
North Hartland. Vt. 

EGGS—Barred R cks, Brown “Leghorns; our fa- 
mous . egg-producing strains, 15 $1, NELSONs, 


Grove City, Pa, 


26 EGGS $1—Thorouchbred Rose Comb White 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C. L. BERGE 
Adelphia, N J. 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth Ro 
Cuck, $1 15, $2.50 50, $4 100. 
bridge, Md. 

4 ma Plymouth Rocks exclusively—Eges 75 cents 
™ $1 per 10. FRANK M. BDW ARDS, Water 
win “N x. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, B Rocks, | 
$5 per 10. NEAL BROS, 


RARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per “23. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 


3 3 from § $40 to 








k, Mammoth Pekin 
8. Y. BYRN, Cam- 








eges $1 per 15, 
Vanceburg, Ky. 





ea 


_1000 PGGs $500. MONRO BROS, ~ 
“MONRO BROS, 


“MONRO - PROS, | 








Turkeys, ducks, 


NJ 


Prize winners, 


‘Bote. 





Gee se, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Cranbury, 





UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, ct. 
illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
trial 10 cents; sample free: 
ook free to yearly sub- 





POULTRY PAPER, 
per year, four months’ 
64-page practical poultry | 


scribers; book alone, 10 cents: catalog of poultry 
books free, POU LTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


INCUBATORS RB REATEN—Retter methods, larger 
hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more profits; 
interesting free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, I. 


BROODDRS—Get the best: that’s the | Peerless, 
P Book free, S, SPONABLE, St Johnsville, N Y. 


POULTRY catalog free. F FULTONHAM POUL- 











TRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 


[17} 489 


LIVE STOCK, 


ATCTION—Pleasant Valley stock farm's éth an» 
nual sale at 414 South Clinton St, Syracuse, N Y, 
April 20, 1905, 15 registered Holstein-Friesian cattle} 
50 young cows, or soon due; 15 richly bred young 











bulls; 10 very choice young heifers, Catalog. C. F, 

HUNT, Manlius, N Y. 

PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 

YORKSHIRES—Improved bacon breed; service 
boars from choice importations, Write W. H, 
FISHER, Spahr Bldg, Columbus, O. 

CHOIC E LARGE Yorkshire pigs, 6 weeks old, 


boar. 


blood; also 8 months’ 
Hammond, N Y, 


from Canada 
CUTHBERT, 


REGISTERED Holstein balls, cows and calves; 
also Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 





IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N 


‘THREE &-MONTH thoroughbred English Berk- 
shire boars, FRANK BOSTIC, Hillsdale, Pa. 








HOLSTE INS for sale 
Benningers, Pa. 


PRIZE cheap. W. M, 


BENNINGER, 
PURITAN herd of Chester Whites, WILL W. 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich, 


~ AYRSHIRES— STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
KENTUCKY HARDWOOD—Oak, hickory, poplar; 
2,000,000 stumpage. Biltmore estimate, Maps, plans, 
prices, sent by M, H, CRUMP, Bowling Green, Ky. 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
WARRINER chain hanging stanchions save cost 


milk, keep clean 
WALLACE B, 








in one winter; 
and are comfortable, 
CRUMB, West St, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 

Read ey. a a Million People Each Week 
RICAN AGRICULTURISI 

62 wr. Place, - New York City 


90-ACRE farm 1-2 mile from town, school and 
church, shipping water, phone, etc; rural delivery 
at door; 10 acres devoted to dairy, 5 acres in dew- 
berries, 10 acres in strawberries, orchard of choice 
fruit trees, apple and peach; rich dark loam; soil 
in high state of cultivation; 20 acres in pine timbér 


cows give more 
Booklet free. 
Forestville, Ct. 














and wood worth 1-3 price of farm; comfortable 
dwelling, large barn, lovely shade trees and flowers; 
healthiest and finest climate in the world, no ex- 


| ception, We get better prices for produce than 
Delaware, for we ship one week ahead of them, 
Irice of farm $2500. Address DR J, LEE WOOD- 
COCK, 406 Camden Ave, Salisbury, Md. 


200 FARMS—The best 1 bargains | selected from over 
3000 listed with us for sale in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Delaware 
and Maryland, are described in ‘Strout’s Spring 
List’’; 5 to 1000 acres, $500 to $20,000; on easy terms, 
Cuts show buildings on 80 of these. Some have 
stock, tools and household furniture included, 
Mailed free; write to-day. E. A, STROUT, Farm 
Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Boston, 


FOR SALE—At auction, Friday, April 2, a 
choice farm, 150 acres, one-half mile from Danbury 
fair grounds, Danbury, Ct. Formerly known as the 
Ives farm, now Olivedale farm. Very accessible by 
trolley, Also thoroughbred swine, cattle, oxen, 
chickens, harness, farm implements, etc, For further 
particulars address owner, O. de COMEAU, R F D 
21, Danbury, Ct, or 39 West ith St, New York City; 
or apply to J, G, Abbott, Auctioneer, 27 Well Ave, 
Danbury, Ct. 











COUNTRY PROP -ERTY ONLY —Ww ye years’ 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, storey, etc, every 
| where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write. PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York, (Over 
20 years iu Tribune suiding.) 


FOR SALE- Stock, grain, , truck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland: mild climate and fertile soil; beautiful 
water fronts. Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P, WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md. 


“selling 


grass, 





MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best mar 
kets, ” aia BOARD OF AGKICULTURE, Do- 
ver, e 


FLORIDA Fo or investments, homes, farms, fruit 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
“ae address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


“la. 





sit- 
free, 
Md. 


no. better 
MACON 


FOR SALE—Grass, ‘truck and poultry farms, 
uated in Maryland and Delaware, Catalog 
Address COBEY & CHARLES, Federalsburg, 





GREEN FIELDS of Virginia; 
wn God's green earth,”’ 
a. 


THE 
farming country 
& CO, Orange, 


FARMS—Poer rich farming, fruit 
climate. Write J, D. 8S. HANSON, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2% Cents Per Word 


FREE EMPL OTMENT BUREAU—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bureau mw conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, waces, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN 4. BEALIN, Supt. 

CITY “you TH wants work on first- class “general 
or poultry farm: no wages first month; give par- 
tienlare. L. HUISKING, 72 Prospect Ave, Brook- 
| lyn. 


growing; fine 
Hart, Mich. 
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For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
States, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
ev farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’ American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence, Feel that its pages are yours. 





GEORGIA. 


My Experience in Evaporating Pears. 
8S. D, RIEGEL, THOMAS COUNTY, GA. 


Having become tired of a cold and 
disagreeable climate, I left my native 
state, Ohio, in April, 1885, for a visit 
to the south. After spending a short 
time in Florida, I went to Thomasville, 
Ga. The then famous Le Conte pear 
was in all its glory in this section. The 
first plantings of this fruit were made 
in Thomas county for market purposes. 
Many large orchards were coming into 
fine bearing and a heavy crop of fruit 
was on the trees at this time. Having 
had experience in the growing and 
management of pears and other north- 
ern fruits, I concluded, after taking 
into consideration some other favorable 
matters, to locate. I was not long in 
making my arrangements for a rather 
nice house and lot in the suburbs of the 
city, after which I returned to Ohio. 

Three weeks later I left with my fam- 
ily of ten and such household and other 
effects as I thought would be needed. 
These included eight fruit evaporators. 
My car cost me $180 freight to Thomas- 
ville. Upon arrival I at once set to 
work. The Le Contes were about ready 
for harvesting and as I could get all 
I wanted for evaporating on shares, I 
set up my evaporators in a building 
and commenced evaporating to the full 
capacity. The dried product of these 
pears was very nice and of good qual- 
ity, but the yield was only six pounds 
to a bushel of the green pears. This 
small yield at the prices I could get for 
the dried product at that time was not 
sufficient to justify another attempt 
at this business so I set my evaporators 
aside and used them only to try them 
in evaporating okra, which was grown 
ew in that section at that 

me. 


Irwin Co—Frost April 7, but no ma- 


terial damage done. Corn planting 
nearing completion, some early fields 
up and are looking well. Preparations 
for cotton planting being rushed; a 
little planted. Peaches, plums, pears 
and other fruits promise a large yield; 
a few early strawberries being shipped. 


Newton Co is attracting much at- 


tention on account of its course in 
agri education. The Arbor day con- 
test has just closed, showing 20,511 
trees, shrubs and flowers were set out 
by school children. Now acorn grow- 
ing contest is on among the school 
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children. They have consolidated 
schools and use wagons for bringing 
children to school. There are prizes 
for the best corn grown this year by 
pupils.—[J. C. McA. 


Gwinnett Co—Weather recently has 


been favorable for farm work and 
growth of vegetation. Some cotton 
planted; acreage slightly decreased. 
Large crop of corn being planted; 
some coming up nicely. Apples, cher- 
ries and peaches in bloom, The recent 
heavy frost did some damage to 
peaches. 

Bartow Co—Farm work progressing 
nicely. But little corn planted. Wheat 
and oats promising. Garden work 
well advanced. The extent of the 
damage done to fruit by the frost of 
April 7 is not yet determined. If no 
injury was done a good crop is ex- 
pected, 


Dodge Co—Farmers behind with 
work. Corn planting progressing, but 
very little cotton planted. Oat crop 
looks promising, though injured by 
freeze. Fruit badly damaged by San 
Jose scale. Guano and cotton acreage 
decreased. 


Jackson Co—The heavy frost of 
April 7 did some damage to garden 
plants, but little, if any, damage to 
fruit. Land in fine condition for cul- 
tivation. Some cotton planted. Wheat 
looks poorly. 

Clayton Co—Farmers well advanced 
with work and ready to begin plant- 
ing cotton. Truck farming and gar- 
dening about ten days earlier than 
usual. It is not thought that the frost 
of April 7 did much damage. 

Douglas Co—There has been rain, 
snow and frost lately, but no percep- 
tible damage seems to have been done. 
Fruit crop safe and good outlook. Gar- 
dens fine. Corn being planted. Some 
cotton being planted and a decided 
reduction in cotton is indicated. More 
guano used for corn. 


Cherokee Co—But little farm work 
done recently on account of unfavor- 
able weather. Heavy frost April 7, 
damaging gardens and fruit. Early 
planted corn germinating. Cotton 
crop being reduced considerably. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ballard Co—Wheat crop in good 
condition. Farmers well up with 
spring work. Corn crop will be about 
average planting. Prospects for all 
kinds of fruits fine. Stock stood the 
winter well. About one-half of to- 
bacco crop has been marketed, and 
the quality is above average. Farmers 
are becoming interested in having tel- 
ephones installed,. using improved 
utensils, etc, and are becoming more 
prosperous each year. Lands advanc- 
ing in price. 


Crittenden,Co—A few of the earliest 
fruit buds have begun to show, and 
woods are nearly green. Stock living 
on pastures. Not over 2% of the corn 
crop planted yet. What little wheat 


has been sown does not look nearly 
as well as-last year at this time. More 
plowing done than has been the case 
at this time for many years. The acre- 
age for tobacco will be 50% larger than 
last year’s. There will also be an ex- 
cess of 10% more corn planted. Much 
grass and clover sown. Good stock of 
all kinds selling well. Farm help is 
more plentiful than it has been in 
several years, but it comes high. 


Jessamine Co—The recent freeze did 


no damage to fruit. Fine prospects 
for wheat, and clover all up doing 
fine. Heavy hailstorm April 10. Wind 
tore down trees and split fruit trees 
in two that were in full bloom. Most 
all gardens planted. Peas up. To- 
bacco ground ready for plants. Farm- 
ers are complaining about cutworms 
destroying onion beds since recent 
rains. 


ALABAMA. 


Jefferson Co—Farmers all over the 
state, it is reported, said to have 
bought about twice as much fertilizer 
this year as last, thus indicating their 
determination to plant a larger crop 
than was put in last season. Those 
who have had in hand the campaign 
for a reduction of cotton acreage are 
somewhat discouraged, and hope that 
the heavy purchase of fertilizer means 
more corn and food crops rather than 
a heavier cotton acreage, but they fear 
that their hopes are not wll ground- 
ed. It is known that the farmers in 
this part of the state are going to 
plant very liberally of cotton despite 
all the meetings that have been held 
and the resolutions for a reduction of 
acreage which have been adopted. It 


is admitted by those who were hope- 
ful of a smaller cotton acreage that 
the outlook is discouraging. 


TENNESSEE. 


Marshall Co—Farmers well up with 
work. The land last fall was well pre- 
pared for the wheat crop and during 
the very severe weather last winter 
it had some snow protection and 
plenty of moisture this spring, so that 
now it bids fair for a good crop. The 
acreage is larger than for some years 
past. About the usual acreage of oats 
sown and they are now looking fine. 
Corn land is being well prepared and 
about one-third of the crop is planted. 


Blount Co—The wise farmer is get- 
ting machinery and all equipment in 
shape for the rush of planting, which 
will be on as soon as ground is dry 
enough. Last month was ideal for 
field work and most of corn ground 
was prepared for planting. Some small 
areas were planted and are now ready 
for cultivation. Farmers generally are 
giving more careful attention to the 
preparation of the corn ground than 
heretofore. There will be increased 
acreage of corn as drouth last fall in- 
terfered somewhat with putting in 
small grain. All fall sown cereals and 
grass also looking well. Feed is high 
and some farmers are hauling baled 
hay from town which means usually 


that cattle are on short rations. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, stock of all 
kinds has come through the winter 
in fairly good order. Drovers are buy- 
ing young cattle now for the moun- 
tain pastures at a good figure. Mar- 
ket for mules is not as good as last 
year, the product from this region go- 
ing almost entirely to the cotton belt. 
Some farms changing hands at a price 
considerably greater than heretofore. 
All farm produce bringing an advance 
over previous years. Gardens look- 
ing fine and early vegetables plentiful. 


DELAWARE. 


Seaford, Sussex Co, April 17—Spring 
work is well up. Trees mostly spray- 
ed and trimmed. Much lime, sulphur 
and salt mixture used Peaches are 
in full bloom, hence spraying must 
stop on them. Farmers are spraying 
apples and pears with bordeaux. 
Peach crop promises fair now, where 
a month ago scarcely a live bud could 
be found. Most people look on side or 
lower limbs for buds and in most cases 
these are killed, while those in the 
tops are alive. Chinese varieties of 
the Elberta, Family Favorite, Belle of 
Ga, Carman, etc, have quite a good 
percentage of live buds, while the 
Crawford and Reeves types show only 
a small number. Strawberries begin- 
ning to bloom. Quite a good many 
new beds have been set. A good acre- 
age of white potatoes for early mar- 
ket has been planted, notwithstanding 
the very low prices. Some growers 
have 100 a and many 10 to 20. Crim- 
son clover, where a stand was obtain- 
ed, is making a good growth, and 
wheat never looked better, unless it be 
on corn land. Peas are up and have 
been worked once. An agt of the dept 
of agri at Washington has been here 
seeding alfalfa as an experiment, us- 
ing different fertilizers, methods of 
seeding, etc. Some farmers in this 
state grow alfalfa very successfully, 
while many others fail. 


VIRGINIA. 


Augusta Co—Quite heavy frost oc- 
curred on the nights of April 7-8, but 
as yet fruits all seem to be uninjured. 
Unless the fruit is damaged later, this 
will be an apple year, and present 
prospects are good for a fine crop of 
peaches and plums. 


King George Co—Weather this 


month has been fine and farmers have 
rushed farm work. Help scarce and 
in consequence farmers may have to 
cut down acreage of corn and cowpeas. 
In some cases boys alone demand $10 
to $15 p mo for ordinary open field 
work usually done by able-bodied men 
for $8 p mo. Many farmers will leave 
their soil untilled rather than estab- 
lish such a precedent for boy labor. 


Cottonseed Meal Adulterated—Prof 
Andrew M. Soule, director of the Va 
exper sta at Blacksburg, has found 
by analysis that many farmers in this 
state have been cheated in the pur- 
chase of cottonseed meal. The speci- 
mens examined show that the meal 
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THE NEW HOME TO BE ERECTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


We present herewith the north elevation of the proposed new buildings for the department of agriculture at Washington, D C. 
is the administration building, the east and west extensions being devoted te the laboratories. 


In the center 


These new buildings are to be adjacent to the present 


buildings. Two years ago last February an appropriation of $1,500,000 was made for the laborateries and an additional appropriation is expected for 


the administration buildings. A construction contract for the two laboratory buildings has been made. 


promised to go forward with rapidity this spring. 


The excavation is completed and the work 








contains much cheap adulteration. It 
is thought that the merchants sold it 
believing it was pure, but it turns out 
to be worthless to a great extent. 
Buckingham Co—It is feared that 
fruit will suffer considerably from the 


heavy frost that visited this section 
April 7. The trees were either in full 
bloom or were about to bloom. 


Northumberland Co—Shad and her- 


ring have begun to run well and fish- 
ermen 2long the Rappahannock and 
Wicomico rivers have been making 
immense hauls. Very few herring 


have a;peared in the Potomac and it 
is fearcd that by the time they reach 
there prices will have been so reduced 
that the season will be a very disastrous 
one to the fishermen of that section. 
Already prices have begun to drop 
since the big catches. Plowing for 
corn &bout all finished. 

Campbell Co—A fierce forest fire re- 
cently burned over 100 a of valuable 
timberland at Jacksontown, and but 
for a timely rain storm many dwell- 
ings would have been destroyed. The 
fire was started by a spark from a 
passing train and spread quickly. It 
raged for five hours. The damage to 
woods and fences is estimated at $3000 
to $4000. 

Hanover Co—There is the heaviest 
bloom on peach and cherry trees in 
this section there has been for years. 
Many think, though, the recent heavy 





frosts have injured the early fruit 
crops. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Laurens Co—Cotton acreage here 


will be reduced 25%. Farm labor very 


scarce and if there should be a wet 
spring, farmers will have a hard time 
get along. There is also an im- 
mense amount of public work going 
on, Which is taking largely from the 
farm. Wheat and oats crops small 
as to acreage, and very late and back- 
ward, 3ut little corn planted yet. 
There is not much cotton left row; 
most of it sold in this section at 7%4c 
p ib. 


to 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


New Hanover Co—The recent cold 


weather and light frosts seem to have 
done no damage to strawberries 
throughout the trucking belt of the 
Carolinas. Vegetables are also still 
uninjured. 

North Carolina Silk Growers have 
been advised by Prof Gerald McCar- 
thy of the dept of agri that the white 
niulberry is likely to come into leaf 
this spring about three weeks earlier 
than last year. Preparations for the 
care of silk worms should be made at 
once, If the same trays or shelves used 
last year are to be used again, they 
should be carefully washed with hot 
lye, or, better. with a 4% solution of 
bluestone. The room where. the 
worms are to be kept should be made 
as clean as possible. Plenty of venti- 
lation should be arranged and drafts 
avoided. The dept of agri at Wash- 
ington, D C, will supply silk worm 
eggs to growers and agree to buy the 
crop of cocoons at about $1 per Ib at 
the end of the season. Growers are 
advised to watch the mulberry trees 
and order eggs as soon as the leaves 
emerge from the buds. Persons who 
have had no _ previous experience 
should not attempt more than 1-8 oz 
eggs the first year. The mulberry 
trees distributed by the N C dept in 
‘02-3 may be used this year to furnish 
food for silk worms. A few copies of 
bulletin 181 on lk culture are left for 
distribution and can be secured by ad- 
dressing the com of agri at Raleigh. 


FLORIDA 


Bradford Co—Strawberry work 
seems to be the all-absorbing topic of 
the day. The shipments are still large 
but not as large as the plants gave 
promise of a month ago. An insect 
pest has decreased the yield to a con- 
siderable extent. Prices, however, 
continue to be good. 


State Horticultural 








Meeting—The 


Fla state hort soc will meet in the 
1 
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board of trade rooms, Jacksonville, 
May 9-12. Delegates can take advan- 
tage of the reduced rate of transpor- 
tation only by having certificate of 
membership for 195. Membership 
fees are $1 and should be sent early to 
Sec E. O. Painter of Jacksonville. 


TEXAS. 





Jones Co—Farmers badly behind 
with plowing. A good acreage of oats 
sown. Cotton, maize and sorghum do 
well here, but corn does not seem to 
thrive. Small grain very uncertain. 


Armstrong Co—Farmers got through 
the winter all right, with very little 
loss of stock. <A fine season in the 
ground for wheat and oats. Wheat 
looks especially fine. Some oats sowed; 
a good acreage will be put in. The 
feed crop was fine last year, which ac- 
counts for the good condition of stock. 


Big Cattle Deal—A big deal in cat- 
tle was recently made in the north- 
western part of Kinney Co, when W. 
H. Dockery sold 3000 steers to parties 
in Okla at $21.50 p head. The cattle 
will be shipped from Stannard, 300 
cars having been ordered for the pur- 
pose. W. A. Allen & Co of the Mud 
Creek ranch sold 1000 steers to a Za- 
valla Co man and has already shipped 
them. Jim Clamp recently bought 2 
carloads of cattle from George Hous- 
ton of Uvalde Co. 


Lamar Co—Farmers late with work 


this season, owing to a wet, backward 
spring; 3 or 4 wks later than season. 
Corn not all planted yet. Some cot- 
ton planted. Stock generally free from 
disease and in good condition. Irish 
potatoes look well. Corn selling for 
50c p bu, hay $6 and $8 p ton. 


Robertson Co—Notwithstanding the 


long siege of wet weather, after many 
of the truckers had planted their Irish 
potatoes, the damage from rot does not 
seem to be bad. Two-thirds of a stand 
is about the average and is good, un- 
der the circumstances, very few hav- 
ing to replant. All garden truck is 
flourishing. 

Burleson Co—Crops of all kinds very 
backward. On account of excessive 
rains many report potatoes rotting 
where planted. About 40 a of com- 
mercial orchards planted in this coun- 
ty since last Dec and the next 12 mos 
will witness a large increase in this 
crop. Land well adapted to fruit rais- 
ing. Some land here sells as low as 
$3 p ain large acreages. The dewberry 
crop will be large here, if no frost 
catches it. A canning factory is talked 
of here. 


The Pecan Nut has come into great 
prominence during the past ten or 15 
years. It bids fair to become one of 
the most profitable horticultural prod- 
ucts of the south. Large commercial 
orchards are being set out in many 
sections. Pecan nuts have been upon 
the market for many years, but the 
quantity has been of inferior quality. 
The introduction of finer varieties, 
which are propagated by budding and 
grafting, has greatly improved the out- 
look for the nuts. The trees readily 
adapt themselves to varying conditions 
of soil and climate and demand little 
attention beyond ordinary cultivation. 
They come into bearing when five to 
eight years old and produce annual 
good crops at small expense for ferti- 
lization and cultivation. The demand 
for trees is so far in excess of the sup- 
ply that prospective growers should 
place their orders very early so as to 
obtain the varieties they desire. 








Peanuts Do Their Best on sandy 
jiand. I follow them after cotton, 
making the land rich with barnyard 
manure for the cotton with an addi- 
tion of some good ground rock. Plant 
peanuts May 10, on rows 3 feet apart 
and 12 inches in drill, using no fer- 
tilizers direct, except 40 bushels lime 
per acre (where ‘lime has never been 
used). This amount of lime will be 
sufficient for many years, Cultivate 
with cultivator and shovel plow, keep- 
ing the land as flat as possible. Am- 
moniated fertilizers make them go too 
much to vines. Potash and humus are 
all that is needed. Keep grass out with 
hoe.—[J. B. Stokes, Bertie County, N C. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Shade Tobacco Not in Favor, 


J. W. STUMP, HARRISON COUNTY, KY. 

As to the situation, I think no one 
will grow as much as an acre under 
shade this year. The way the indus- 
try originated in this state was the 
American tob co put up frames and 
canvassed 10 a in different parts of 
the state free in "03 for some of the 
best farmers as an experiment. I 
think it proved to be not a success 
with many of them. As the farmers 
well know, no matter how good their 
tobacco may be, the American tob co 
is able to fix a price on same, and the 
farmer is compelled to accept it. 

My experience with shade grown to- 
bacco is I raised 1 a under cover in '03 
and same in *04. The summer of ‘03 
was a very dry one in my section of 
the state, which seemed to be the 
proper thing for tobacco under cover.e 
Therefore, my crop made a big yield, 
something like 3000 lbs to the acre, 
and the quality was of the finest. I 
was awarded a gold medal at the St 
Louis fair on a small sample of it. 

The kind of seed I used was the 
stand up white burley. I think that is 
the best type to be grown under can- 
vas. I think the farmers generally 
will find that if they will select land 
not so fertile for tobacco grown under 
shade they will meet with better suc- 
cess. I find that it does not grow so 
rapidly on poorer land and it is thus 
of better quality. The tobacco we 
raise is for cigarette wrappers and of 
course different from the N E cigar 
wrapper leaf. 


<a> 
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To Both Grow and Manufacture Tobacco. 


DR. S. E. HAMPTON, TRIMBLE COUNTY, KY. 








{Although the burley tobacco growers’ co 
failed to lift the ‘04 crop from the clutches of 
the tobacco trust, the strenuous efforts of the 


assn served to stimulate a keener feeling of co- 
operation among farmers handling this type of 
leaf. In the following article Dr Hampton makes 
a suggestion rather startling, it is true, but who 
has the temerity to say that well managed, it 
might not turn out a success!) 

There are 60,000 growers of white 
burley tobacco in the states of Ky, W 
Va, O and Ind. Of these 10,000 could 
invest $100 apiece in building a plant 
for the manufacture of the 300,000,000 
lbs of white burley grown. Twenty 
thousand could invest $50 apiece to 
run the plant while manufacturing 
this tobacco. Twenty thousand grow- 
ers could invest $25 apiece to pay for 
the tobacco owned by growers who 
could not wait for their money until 
the tobacco was manufactured and. 
sold. Adding these sums we have §2.,- 
000,000 to build a plant with sufficient 
capacity to manufacture every pound 
of white burley grown annually in the 
U S and $500,000 to establish a bank 
which would be able to cash all the 
warehouse receipts of those who must 
realize on their crops immediately. 

The burley growers have the power 
to do this. Proof: Sell your crops 
to your company at an average of 7% 
Pp lb with a guarantee that there shall 
be an additional 5c p Ib paid you when 
the tobacco is sold in the manufac- 
tured goods, not to the trusts but to 
the consumers direct. The tax is tic 
p Ib and cost of manufacturing, box- 
ing, etc, is 8c p lb. Now you have the 
manufactured tobacco placed in the 
hands of retail dealers at 26%%c p 1b, 
which includes the 5e additional to the 
7%e average for your crops, total net 
121,¢c average. Pesides we could sell 
the manufactured goods to consumers 
at about one-half what they now pay 
the trust. I am told that in sworn 
statement of the Liggett & Meiers Co, 
they made a net profit of 20¢ pn Ib on 
every pound they manufactured he- 
fore they went into the trust. We 
would only need a net profit of 4-. 

Let the growers in every white bur- 
ley county get together and elect one 
of their number as incorporator of the 
white burley tobacco mfg co, and at 
the same time sign an agreement bind- 
ing yourselves to sell your tobacco to 
this company at an average of 12%c 
p lb when manufactured and sold, and 
also binding yourselves to pay to the 
company the amount you _ severally 
subscribe payable when the $2,500,000 
have been subscribed and company 
ready to begin business, and as a 


pledge of your sincerity you agree to 


[19] 4or 


deposit the amount you subscribe in 
your bank to be subject to the order of 
the company when ready for business. 
These incorporators would elect a 
board of directors from their number; 
also sec, treas and manager, in all say 
15 salaried officers. 

This is only an outline to indicate 
how the thing could be done. Who 
will make the start? It may be the 
producers of wealth are not yet sufli- 
ciently crushed to secure union in ac- 
tion. I trust we may act before we 
reach the condition of the Russian 
peasants of to-day. But we have the 
means and funds to make tobacco- 
growing profitable, and if the grower 
of tobacco is not entitled the profits 
who is? We can afford to grow to- 
bacco at 12%c average, and we have 
it in our reach to get it. If we wait 
much longer we will not have the 
means. Of course, it would be a trust, 
but a trust for the benefit of the grow- 
er and consumer of tobacco is one 
kind and a trust for the benefit of 
multi-millionaires is another kind, es- 
pecially when the latter is at the ex- 
pense of the public. 


Tobacco Notes. 


VIRGINIA. 

Sales of tobacco at Richmond last 
month were 2,185,500 Ibs. From Oct 
1 to Apr 1 the aggregate is 8,008,800 
lbs, an increase of nearly 900,000 Ibs 
over the same period last year. The 
exchange will open May 1 and then 
shipping receipts should prove larger. 
Prices the past month showed a range 
of $8.25@26 p 100 lbs. 

MECKLENBURG Co—Light frosts in 
this section the past week did no dam- 
age to young tobacco plants, which 
are reported to be well advanced. In 
this latitude the crop is usually all set 
out any time from May 15 to June 1. 
With auspicious spring weather and 
plants well advanced, indications are 
the major portion of the new crop will 
be set out early. As usual some farm- 
ers will plant cotton, but preparations 
are making for the largest acreage in 
tobacco for years. It is estimated that 





fully 90% of the "O04 crop has now 
passed from growers’ hands.—{J. 
Lb. Wells. 

KENTUCKY. 


CHRISTIAN Co—Average for ‘04 crop, 
the part that has been sold, is about 
54 @5%e p lb, compared with 3%c in 
‘03. More than 4% remains in growers’ 
hands, the larger part of which is 
pledged to the organization. The acre- 
age of tobacco in this county will 
doubtless be increased. 

DaVirs Co—Average price for ‘03 
crop 2% to 3c p Ib, for "04 40 to 50% 
higher; '03 crop sold from 1 to tc p 
Ib, "04 2 to 9c, which figures represent 
the extremes; 40 to 50% of the crop 
is either in growers’ barn or in hhd 
in public warehouse but unsold. The 
assn controls some 80% of the tobacco 
growers in this section and they have 
agreed to put out only 10,000 plants 
to each man and only 5000 plants to 
each boy who can make a half a hand. 
If this is followed out, the crop will 
be cut by those bound by the asen ful- 
iy %. I think there is no disposition 
to increase the crop by those outside 
the assn. More than 10% of those 
growers not members of the orraniza- 
tion will fall in line another year and 
are only kept out by the fact of hav- 
ing made contracts with tenants to 
grow so much tobacco this year, ‘05; 
consequently are not in a position to 
break contracts.—[H. S. B. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dickson Co—There is not enough of 
the ‘O04 crop marketed to establish 
prices. But we have an assurance of 
an average of 9c p Ib; the '03 crop did 
not bring an average of 4%c. There 
remains in the hands of the growers 
at least 85% of the ‘04 output. To- 
bacco growers are well organized and 
will not be too ready to turn their 
crop 1oose. ‘The new crop is entirely 
in the hands of the assen and they will 
control the output of the same. So~> 
claim the acreage wi'l be sm‘ ler for 
'05; a reduction of 40%.—[W. P. O. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

MARION Co—In this section the ‘O04 

crop averaged 8c p lb. The ‘08 crop 


4c. Practically all the ’04 crop sold; 
searcely any in farmers’ hands. The 
acreage will be increased about 25% 


over last year. 
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Crimson Clover on the Farm, 


We are about on the parallel with 
Newburg, and most of our soil is clay, 
some of it being light, while parts are 
quite heavy. I am anxious to know 
something about crimson clover. Can 
it be sown alone in the spring and t : 
crop cut the same summer? If so, cu. 
it be gathered in time to put in winter 
grain in the same field? Would stub- 
ble be of any value as a fertilizer 
for the grain crop?—[J. G. Pether- 
bridge, Ulster County, N Y. 

Crimson clover is unsurpassed as a 
soil renovator and for soiling purposes 
and for hay is considered the equal of 
red clover. The crop is not adapted 
for use in permanent meadows or pass 
tures. It is too tender for successive 
and general culture outside of the re- 
gions from New Jersey west to the 
Alleghany mountains and south to 
eastern Tennessee and Texas. It is 
best adapted to the section of the mid- 
die and south Atlantic states. It has 
been tested in many of the northern 
and northwestern states, including New 
York, and while ocasionally success- 
ful, particularly as a summer crop, it 
generally winterkills when sown in 
the fall and cannot be depended upon. 
It will grow on poorer and thinner 
soils than red clover and is very ef- 
ficient as a renovator for such lands. 
The best crops are secured on well- 
drained, loamy fields. 

At the Alabama station crimson clo- 
ver seed was inoculated with bacteria 
and yielded over 4057 pounds cured 
hay per acre, while on the uninoculat- 
ed plot the yield was only 761 pounds. 
On very poor soils a large amount of 
phosphatic and potash fertilizer may 
be used, but nitrogen is not necessary. 
Lime has the same beneficial effect as 
,when used on red clover. Wood ashes 
@re also valuable. Crimson clover is 
usually seeded at the rate of 12 to 15 
pounds seed to the acre. It may be 
sown either broadcast or in drills, the 
former being the more common prac- 
tice. The clover is often sown on land 
occupied by corn, potatoes or cotton. 
It is not adapted for seeding with 
wheat or rye. When grown alone it 
should be lightly harrowed and rolled 
in. When sown in the spring crimson 
clover usually makes a small growth, 
comes readily to maturity, ripens its 
seed the same season and then dies. 

If sown in the summer or early fall 
it develops more slowly, lies semi-dor- 
mant through the winter and com- 
pletes its growth the following spring. 
It is 4 common practice to sow seed 
in the middle Atlantic and southern 
states any time between July 1» wand 
September 15. When seeded between 
these dates it matures the following 
spring from three to four weeks earlier 
than red clover. It makes one of the 
earliest and best pasture crops. When 
6 inches high at the New Jersey exper- 
iment station the crop contained over 
1300 pounds digestible food per acre, 
an amount to properly nourish 12 cows 
for one week. As a silage crop it is 
equal to red clover and is cut and put 
in the silo in the same manner. Crim- 
son clover silage is considered espe- 
cially valuable for feeding dairy cows. 
The fertilizer value of the stubble and 
roots is a very important one, as a 
large amount of nitrogen is stored in 
the soil, being available for other 
crops. At the New Jersey experiment 
station a crop 6 inches high contained 
in the whole plant 104 pounds nitrogen 
per acre, when 13 inches high 168 
pounds, in bloom 190 pounds, and 
when nearly matured 212 pounds, hav- 
ing a value in the latter case of over 
$30, an equivalent of the nitrogen con- 
tained in 20 tons manure. 

When a heavy crop of crimson clo- 
ver is turned under, it decays more 
rapidly and is less liable to burn the 
soil than a heavy crop of cowpeas 
turned under. It may be sown to ad- 
vantage with cowpeas, the peas being 
used as &@ summer crop. followed by 
clover for the winter. The most gen- 


FOR BETTER 


eral practice is to sow crimson clover 
in corn, tobaco, potatoes, cowpeas, sore 
ghum and many other crops at the 
last cultivation. When these crops are 
removed, the clover soon occupies the 
land, covering it during the fall and 
winter, maturing rapidly the following 
spring. It may be pastured or plowed 
down early in the spring, so that the 
land can be utilized for other crops if 
desired. It is one of the best cover 
crops for orchards. The roots and 
stubble in the ground, from a crop of 
clover cut when in full bloom at the 
New Jersey station, contained fully 40 
pounds nitrogen, over ten pounds phos- 
phoric acid and more than 14 pounds 
potash per acre. When the crop is al- 
lowed to mature the potash in the 
roots and stubble is increased, but the 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid is re- 
duced. 


—_ 


Good Roads the Needed Thing. 


W. P. WHITE NEW YORK. 





Reference to the agricultural rec- 
ords in regard to the farm values in 
New York, from 1870 to 1890 shows 
that the value of farms have de- 
creased, and the question is asked why 
has it? New York is the Empire state 
of the union. It has most attractive 
soil, it has intelligent farmers, it has 
within its borders 8,000,000 people, 
one-tenth of the entire population of 
the United States, and the consumcrs 
of farm produce are nearer in miles to 
the farms of New York than any other 
state, and even with this advantageous 
location farm values have decreased. 
Is it because New York, in 1830, built 
and opened the Erie canal, and has 
maintanied the same since 1870 at 
state expense, with the result that un- 
intentionally it has actually destroyed 
a large part of the agricultural inter- 
ests of this state and concentrated in 
the cities of New York and Buffalo, 
85% of the taxable property of the 
state? 

In 1850, there were but 700 miles of 
steam road in the state. There are 
now 8114 miles of steam road, and 
New York has 74,000 miles of dirt 
roads over which to haul to market its 
farm products. A ton of produce can 
be carried no cheaper to-day on the 
highways than it could in 1850, when 
it cost 25 cents to haul a ton one mile. 
In other words, rapid transit and 
cheap transportation has been fur- 
nished by the steamships and the 
steam roads to many shippers, while 
nothing has been done to cheapen the 
cost of the haul of a ton of farm prod- 
uct over the roads of the state. The 
improvement of one mile of highway 
in every ten of all of the miles of high- 
way in the state would create a system 
of 7500 miles of road, which, follow- 
ing the main highways, would leave 
no farm further away than a five-mile 
haul and most of the farms would be 
within three miles of an improved 
highway. 

When once on an improved high- 
way, we would have a ton of farm 
produce moved for 12% cents a ton 
per mile, a saving of 100% over the 
present cost. Is it not possible that 
one of the reasons of the decrease in 
the value of agricultural land in this 
state is because of neglected transpor- 
tation? If so, should not New York 
expend $50,000,000 upon a system of 
7500 miles of highway and construct 
the same within ten years, expending 
$5,000,000 a year so as to inteligently 
open up the entire state to cheap 
transportation for the farmer just the 
same as the people of New York and 
Buffalo have voted $101,000,000 to be 
expended on the canal to cheapen 
transportation of the farm products of 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois to the mar- 
kets of New York city, which belong 
first to our own farmers? 

—_—_—_—— 


Big Corn Crop—I have read with 
much interest the statement by Charles 
Annerelle about the amount of corn 
fodder grown by him on three acres. 
Will he give us his methods through 
these columns somewhat in detail? 
How is the corn put in, broadcast or in 
drills, is it fertilized with manure or 
commercial products, and how is it 
cut, cured and stored ?—[J. G. Pether- 
bridge, Ulster County, N Y. 


AGRICULTURE 
The Latest Markets. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 


Per 100 lbs 





19 05 1904 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 


Chicago..... $6.75 '$5.80 35.70 
New York... 6.60] 5.65 6.25 
Buffalo 6.40} 5.50 6.00 
Kansas City 6.50} 5.25 5.60 mf 
Pittsburg... 6.25] 540, 6.001 5.8 


$6.00 $5.4 


5 
6.60 5.7 

) 

4 

f 


$5.4 5. 
4 

6.50! 5.7 

5.75; 5.20 
550 


6.401 





At Chicago, fine hard finished steers 
showed additional strength, a top of 
$7 p 100 lbs being recorded. Beeves 
of mediocre quality were not so keenly 
sought after, and showed less firmness. 
Good to choice steers are quotable at 
5.85@6.50, select and fancy 6.75@7, 
common to fair 4.75@5.25, distillery 
fed 5.25@6.30. 

The calf market after recording a 
slump showed better tone; a part of 
the loss was regained. Good to fancy 
veals bring $5.25@6.50, fat heifers ad- 
vanced, best reaching 5.50@6. Stock- 
ers eased off slightly; quotations 2.50@ 
4.25. Feeders firm, with best at 4.75 
@5.20. 

The hog market generally evinced 
firmness, although when the advance 
became topheavy slight recessions were 
noted. Prices are now ruling higher 
than a year ago, a fact that tends to 
encourage shippers. Compared with 
702 and ’03, however, ruling quotations 
look low. The quality of swine ar- 
riving at this and other western 
markets is reported to be auite satis- 
factory to buyers. A good shipping de- 
mand prevailed from the east, where 
hogs have now touched and exceeded 
the $6 mark. Here tops reached $5.72% 
and bulk of sales 5.40@5.60. 

The sheep market was in fairly good 
shape, shorn wethers are quotable at 
$5@5.60, ewes 4.50@5.25, bucks, culls 
and stags 2.50@4, best native lambs 
7@7.25, feeding lambs 5.50@7.25, short 
lambs 5.75@6.50. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat 
1905 | 1904 


Corn Oats 
1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
1.15 | .99%,| .49 | 53%, 37% 
1.10 (1.06 57 55 46% 
— -58*,| .60 P y| -5O 
1.09 50 | 50% 43 
1.03 4734) .4B%s Al 
1.13 .45%9| .48%4] . .39 
1.08 59%] .62 _— 





Cash or Spot 


Chicago..... 
New York... 


St Louis..... 
Min’p’lis.... 
Liverpool... 


At Chicago, the sentiment in the 
wheat trade has continued bearish as 
a whole, but tempered with occasional 
price reactions following rumors of 
possible crop damage in winter wheat 
territory. The high level in May con- 
tinued, buyers paying $1.14@1.17 p bu, 
while deferred deliveries more clearly 
showed the attitude of the trade. 
After selling off last week to about 
86c p bu, July subsequently recovered 
to better than SSc, owing to some 
apprehension regarding the real con- 
dition of winter wheat, including hints 
of hessian fly in Neb. Operators were 
slow to believe in material damage, 
however, and it was impossible to 
maintain a full advance. Sept was in 
fair request around S82@83c. A fair 
inquiry noted for cash wheat, although 
flour continued dull. 

A dominating factor in wheat values 
the world over is the generally good 
crop situation. Autumn sown grains 
in Europe apparently came. through 
the winter in safe condition, and in 
other parts of the old world the sit- 
uation seems to encourage the bears. 
Estimates from Australia as to yield 
and exportable surplus are being 
raised, and India has shipped nearly 
twice as much wheat the past year 
as the preceding season. The Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News says while there 
is still plenty of wheat in Argentina, 
there is some talk of lighter shipments 
in the near future. During a period 
of a little more than four weeks wheat 
declined in Liverpool the equivalent of 
6c p bu. Foreign flour markets con- 
tinue dull. The world’s supply of 
breadstuffs on April 1, according to 











the Chicago Trade Bulletin, were 
about 173,000,000 bus, against 182 one 
month earlier, and 163 one year ago. 
The decrease during March was con- 
a greater than the same period 
in 'O4. 

Considerable dullness has prevailed 
in corn, offerings only moderate on 
either future or cash account; fair 
firmness since last week's early decline. 
May con. sold freely at 48@49%c p bu, 
July and Sept around 48c, No 2 in 
store 49@49'\%c. Shipping demand was 
fair on both domestic and export ac- 
count. 

No new features in oats market, val- 
ues well maintained, most of the time 
under a fairly good demand. May 
oats 30@31%c p bu, standard in store 
close to 3lc, choice white by sample 
32@34c. New crop deliveries quiet, 
with some trading in Sept around 29c. 

Under a light demand, rye was dull, 
but no pressure of offerings, and usual 
steadiness prevailed. No 2 in store 78 
@79e p bu, f o b 838@83 Kee. 

Barley showed more activity, rul- 
ing firm, particularly for malting 
grades, which were wanted. The de- 
mand for mixed and feed barley in- 
different, and market only steady. 
Good to choice malting 45@50c p bu, 
low grades 37@42c. 

Firmness prevailed in clover seed 
much of the time, under small receipts, 
reduced stocks and a fair demand. Con- 
tract prime was quotable at 144%@ 
14%4c p Ib, timothy quiet and about 
steady on the basis of $2.85 p 100 Ibs 
for prime. Other grass seeds inactive, 
hungarian 1.25@1.50 p 100 Ibs, millets 
1.25@1.75, broom corn millet 1@1.20. 

At New York, offerings of corn for 
export are more moderate. No 2 mixed 
commands 5iec p bu in elevators. 
White corn 53c f o b, corn chops’ 
$19.75, white clipped oats 35@40c p 
bu, mixed 5414@35c, malting barley 
60c, feeding 47@50c, malt 6O0@65c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Can the first week of this month 
were 22,200 bbls, a fair outgo for the 
time of year. Shipments since last 
Sept reach 2,205,000 bbls, against 
©,D07,000 in ’03-4. 

Apple consumers are imposed upon 
in large cities. Local peddlers went 
to Vt and bought several carloads of 
fruit, all grades mixed together, so 
they claim. We never saw a No 1 or 
No 2 apple among what we bought. 
We pay mostly 25c p pk. If the farm- 
ers would let nothing but Nos 1 and 
2 apples get into peddlers’ hands there 
would surely be a greater demand and 
possibly better prices. I think it is 
the inferior quality sold for a few 
cents that hurts the sale of good ap- 
ples.—[J. B. W., Boston. 

At New York, common fruit show- 
ing effects of the late season; market 
weak. Baldwins and Greenings $1.25 
@5 p bbl, Russets 1.50@2.50, Spitz 2@ 
3.50. 


At Boston, the tone of the market 
is slightly improved. Spys $1.50@ 
3.75 p bbl, Baldwins 1.25@2.50. 

At Chicago, fine fruit meeting with 
a fair call and such holds steady. Bald- 
wins and Greenings $1.25@2.75 p bbl, 
Russets and Spys 1.50@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, market favors buy- 
ers. Some claim that cheap potatoes 
and other vegetables are depressing 
beans. Prime pea beans bring $1.70@ 
1.80 p bu, marrows 2.90@3. 


Eggs. 

It is significant that the egg market 
is relatively stronger in producing sec- 
tions of the west and south than at 
eastern centers. Receipts have been 
running heavy, both at Chicago and N 
Y, but so keen has been the demand 
from speculative interests on storage 
account, that offerings were absorbed 
readily and no depression in prices 
noted. At N Y, storage packings were 
pushed to 18%@19c p doz, danger- 
ously high figures from the buyers’ 











viewpoint. At Chicago, April packed 
eggs were quotable at 17@17%c. 


At New York, a good call for 
ening the _ situation slightly. Best 
westerns and southerns 146%@18%c p 
doz. Nearby stock 20@2lc. Duck 
eggs 30@382c, goose 65@7T5c. 

At 3oston, receipts running very 


heavy and storage supplies looming up 
much larger than last year. Westerns 
and southerns command 16%@18%c 
p doz. 

At Chicago, consumption large and 


demand brisk. Extras bring 19c p doz, 
fresh eggs 16@16 4c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, a goood call for 
strawberries, although prices are on a 


level due to increased supplies. 
Fla and Carolina berries 15@20c 
Cranberries dull at $4@6 p bbl. 

Fresh Meats. 

York, a fair demand for 
the loss of the past few 
regained. Choice light 
p lb ad w, heavy 7T@Sc. 
Pork holding steady to firm at 714@ 
S%c p lh for light and 5@6c for heavy. 
Hothouse lambs advanced = slightly; 
best quotable at S7@8.50 ea. 

Hay and Straw. 

Advices from the far west say much 

laint is made at the sluggish con- 


lower 
Fine 
p qt. 


At New 
veal, but 
weeks not 
calves 9@0DU4c 


com} 
dition of the hay trade. In interior 
sect of Ia prairie is selling at $3@ 
4 p ton. 

Portland, Me, reports the demand for 
pressed hay is more active, caused 
partly by the falling off in receipts 
of loose hay. Pressed hay thereabouts 
well cleaned up, and the trade now 
depends largely on Can hay, which 
can be laid down for about $14 p ton. 

At New York, local dealers well sup- 


plied and concessions necessary in or- 





der to move plain grades. Prime 
bright timothy SO@S21%,c p 100 Ibs, 
el mixed G5@70c, salt 50c, long 
rye straw 20@95ec, oat 40@50c. 

Ifoney. 

Advices from Floresville, Tex, say 
pros;ects point to a large honey crop, 
whereas last season it was almost a 
failure Shipments from that point 
may reach 500,000 Ibs and should real- 
ize producers Sc p Ib. 

At New York, market dull and easy. 
Fey comb 0@l3e p lb, southern ex- 
tracted 55@60ec p gal. 

Maple Sugar. 

Dealers in N E centers comment on 
the light movement of sugar so far 
this season. Many report that their 


advices from northern N E are some- 
what discouraging One letter from 
Londonderry, Vt, this week, said: “It 
now looks like the maple sugar sea- 
son for ’04 will be short and sweet.” 

At New York, best syrup ranges 65 
@90e p gal. Outlet for sugar is lim- 
ited; quotations 8@12c p Ib. 

Mill Feeds. 

Stocks of bran in the east are re- 
ported heavier than a year ago. Ow- 
ing to corn and oats selling cheaper 
than last season, dairymen have 
switched over largely to grain instead 
of mill feeds. Thus there is no sur- 
prise at the latter selling lower than 
last spring. 

At New York, 


midclings 22@23 


city bran $20 p ton, 
23, western spring bran 
Season shipment 18, cottonseed meal 
linseed meal 30. 
Onions. 

According to Sec Kight, the south- 
west Tex onion crop this season will 
aggregate 1150 cars, compared with 
865 cars in 04. The bulk of this sup- 
ply will go to north Atlantic states. 
Mr Kight says growers are expecting 


5) 
26, 


2%,@3c p lb f o b for early express 
shipments and 2e¢ for car lot ship- 
ments later in the season. In many 


Sections of the state the damage by 
frost proved far lighter than antici- 
pated and a crop of fine quality is 
counted on. 

At New York, old onions generally 
not attractive in quality and the mar- 
ket is inert. Reds and yellows $2@3 
Pp 150 Ibs, white onions 50c@2 p bu cra. 

Southern stock lower: Bermudas 1.90 
@2 p cra, Egyptians 2.50@2.75 p bag. 

Potatoes. 

Some complaint is made by recetv- 
ers of potatoes at eastern markets that 
Stock is sprouting. This no doubt will 
influence holders to ship more freely. 





THE 


Some very choice seed stock is being 
cffered at eastern centers. Present 
quotations rule much lower than last 
year, when supplies were light and 
everybody was falling over each other 
to secure seed potatoes. However, for 
all this, seed tubers are selling rela- 
tively better than table stock. South- 
eastern N E prices for seed potatoes 
range about as follows: Irish Cobbler 
$2.75 p 165-lb sk, Early Harvest 2.50, 





Karly Rose, Green Mts, Carman and 
Hebrons 2.25, Northern and Early 


Queen 1.75. A year ago fine seed pota- 


toes sold up to 4 at some western 
Mass markets. 

At New York, a better call for fey 
old potatoes, some firmness noted. In- 
ferior stock continues. slow. Best N 
Y state and westerns $1@1.30 p 180 
Ibs, Long Islands 1:75@2, Fla new po- 
tatoes 5@6.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, supplies coming freely 
from the north. A good grade of pota- 
toes sells at 35¢e p bu. 

At Chicago, finest Burbanks quot- 
able at 25@26c p bu, Kings 20@2uc, 
coarse tubers 16@1%e. 

Poultry. 

At Chicago, current quotations for 
live fowls and chickens are the high- 
est in 10 or 12 years. Aside from the 
past season or two the record year was 
983, when lve fowls brought 12c p 
lb in Feb and by the following fall 


Present quota- 
13%, @l4e p lb 


had dropped to 6@7c. 
tions for chickens are 


1 w, roosters 8@%c, broilers 14@16c. 

At New York, prime western fowls 
none too plentiful. Turkeys 16@20c 
p lb d w, squabs $1.50@2.75 p doz. 
Phila broilers 16@228c¢ p lb d w, fowls 
Walic, canons 20O@22e ducks 15@16c, 
geese 12@13« Live fowls 15e, geese 
1.2°.5@1.75 p pr, ducks TO0@S80c. 

At Boston, turkeys 18@21e p 1b d w, 


chickens 14@1l7e, broilers 18@20c, 
fowls 12@1l4c. 
Vegetabies. 

Lettuce is going north freely from 
N Cc. and the strawberry season will 
shortly be at its hight. On April 8 
Wilmington broke a record with 20 


cars of lettuce shipped out. This rep- 
resented about $16,000 to growers. 

It is stated that the tomato acreage 
under contract in Talbot Co, Md, is 
smaller than a year ago. Several hun- 
dred a have been signed at $6.50, with 
farmers asking more and canners try- 
ing for less. 


At New York, hothouse tomatoes 
bring 15@30c p Ib, mushrooms 25@ 
Die, cukes 50c@$1 p doz, lettuce 25@ 
de, mint 30@60c, radishes $1@3 p 100 
behs, rhubarb $2@4, turnips Th5c@$l1 
p bbl, squash $1.25@1.75, shallots $2@ 


3 p 100 bcehs, scallions $1@1.50, cress 
$1.50@2, parsley $1@2, oyster plants 
$2@4, leeks $1@4, kohlrabi $2@5, gar- 
lic $G6@T, carrots $2.50@4, beets $3@5. 
Sweet potatoes $2.50@4 p bbl, aspar- 
agus $2.50@4. rod p doz bchs, red Dan- 
ish cabbz ge $20@30 p ton, white $5@ 


15, celery 30@90c p doz, chicory and 
escarol 3@4 p bbl, horse-radish $3@6 
p 100 Ibs, kale 40@60c p bbl, okra 


$2@3 p carrier, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, 
peppers $1.25@1.75 p_ carrier, peas 
$1.50@2 > era, string beans $2@3, spin- 
ach 50c@$1 p bbl. 


Wool. 


At the recent London sales prices 
advanced slightly, thus causing 
strength in this country. Reports from 
Ida, Wyo and Utah tell of contracts 
being made at 171%4@20c p Ib, prices 
ruling 8@5c p Ib higher than last year. 
Some holders of fine clips say they 
will not sell at less than 25¢ p Ib. In 
the middle states new wool is quotable 
at 25c. 

Reports from many eastern districts 
say ‘'O4 onion supplies are about 
out of holders’ hands. Late offerings 
at markets have shown much sprouted 
stock. Advices from some sections of 
N E show a disposition on the part of 
farmers to increase the acreage this 
season. 





————— - ~a-.- 

Grange Scholarships—E. J. C., New 

York: The scholarships offered by the 
state grange are open to members of 
the order in New York state. Any 
member can enter the competitive ex- 
amination. Write Sec W. N. Giles of 
Skaneateles, N Y, and ask for circu- 
lars. . 


LATEST MARKETS 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 


New York soston Chicago 
1905 ..381@32 ec 31@381% 80c 
1904 be he 20@21 c 221% @23c 
1903 1!27@27 sc 2W@W%e 26%@2e WHAT DO You: SAY? 
saenedinn to trade reports, offerings Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
r 6 . 4 . . the best investment th > 
of “hay” butter from northern N E =item 
are enlarging. Such stock exhibits a Handy 
wide variance in quality and prices ectric We on 
rule accordingly. Some shippers com- | 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft, 








plain at commission dealers for not We'll sell you a set of the best ateel wheels 
holding ‘“‘hay”’ butter for an upturn in ee Loar os segue. Gpeme pay Ly 
the market. In view of the sudden Send for our catalogue and save money. 
changes in the weather, however, such ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, tit, 
a course is generally unwise, for the 

rapid depreciation in quality often 

more than offsets any very uncertain 

advances in the market. TWO-ROW TWO-HORSE 

Prices of milk at Chicago, as sug- ’ 
gested by the Milk shippers’ union, 


April $1 p S8-gal can, 
May and June S0c, July and Aug Sde, 
Sept and Oct ‘5c. _ It significant 
that receipts of butter at Chicago last 
month were the smallest for any 
March since ‘), aggregating only {2,- 
000 pkgs. The average price received 
for fine cmy during the month was 
7.le p Ib, which has been exceeded 
but once in 10 years. 
Within the past 15 ye 
has declined rapidly as a 
tion. Along in the ‘S0's 
was exporting as much 
lbs of butter p annum to En 
past 10 years the empire 


are as follows: 


Eclipse Corn Planter 


is 


irs Gormany 
dairy na- 
that country 
30,000,009 
gland. The 
has drawn 


as 





on outside countries for supplies, her 
imports increasing each season, until 
last year they aggregated 10,000,00) 
Ibs. 
In the past two years the butter pro- . 
ti iy Tas as increase , x The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
duction in Wash has increased by I, handled double row planter in the market It has 


500,000 Ibs p annum, the total being 
7,566,000 Ibs. However, over 4.000,009 
Ibs of butter are brought into the state 
each year. Wash hopes to eventually 
build up big butter trade with 
Alaska. 

At New York, supplies well cleaned 
up. Fey cmy quotable at 31@52c p Ib, 
dairy 27@50c. While current stocks 
are not heavy. buy are cautious. 
owing to the proximity of the new 
season for grass butter. 


been thoroughly tested and approved, and is equally 
as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse i lanter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 


- Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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NEAR STATIONS on 16. P. R.and C.N. 


At Boston, best table stock in mod- 
erate supply. Choice cmy 31@31%c Low PRICES ‘and EASY TEAMS. 
p lb, dairy 25@29c. 1-4, 1-2 OR WHOLE SECTIONS, OR IN 


LARGE BLOCKS, ODD & EVEN 


At Philadelphia, firmness prevailed 
last week; extra western cmy reached 
32¢ p Ib. 

At Chicago, for the time being sup- 
plies ruled modcrate and the trend of 
prices was upward. Fine cmy touched 
30c p lb, dairy 24@26c, packing 19@ 
20c. 


NUMBERED SECTIONS. 
Write or come direct to us and Save Money. 


Improved Farms & Market Gardens 


NEAR CITY. 


0 M. | AND (9. J.W. BETTES nce 
& We LTD. 
413 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


The Cheese Market. 
Reports from the east say the new 








cheese season is backward. This, in 

conjunction with no pressure of old ! 

stocks, is encouraging holders. Many | LANDS iN TENN 

N Y factories cannot start prior to 

May Zs After that the situation may Suitable for ooking © orn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 

change rather suddenly. toes, Hay, Geanest, egetables, Fine Stock, etc., 
At New York, about th> same gen- | #¢ 20w g from 


eral features continue to exist. Best 
f c cheese brings 14\c p Ib. 

At Boston, the demand is steady and 
prices holding their own. Extra twins 
quotable at 14@14%c p Ib. 


At Chicago, dealers buying in a re- 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature =e 
H. F. SMITH, ‘Traffic Banagen, N. Cc. Le 
Ry., Nashville, “Tenn. Dept. B. 





tail way to supply urgent need: only. | WASHINGTON LANDS S.i'fsu ‘e.cizeuzs 
Twins and daisies 13@13%c p Ib. NEWPORT-WASH. LAND COMPANY, Newport, Wash. 











A HOME FOR THE AMBITIOUS MAN 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS IN THE 


ESCANABA AND FORD RIVER VALLEYS, UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


We have over 220,000 acres of rich new land to tell to the settler who wants to into fruit 
Spoming, sock Se farming. dairy rim sheep ranching, truck gardening, or general farming. Eve 
Acre of it within six miles of railroad. Good guaranteed home market for all you can produce. 
Climate free from extremes of heat and cold, protected from high winds and bad storms. Cheap 
fuel, cheap lumber and building material, easy terms of payment. ‘We want settlers, not speculato: 
and no settler need be idle during winter months, plenty of work at good wages ‘in our mills an 

camps. Market for all wood cut from land. Don’t take our word. Come and see. We will arrange 
about your raneportation if you mean business. Prices 85 to $10 per acre. Country filling up fast. 
Write now for map and particulars as present prices can’t hold long. 


DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
The I. Stephenson Co., The Ford River Lumber Co., 
Mecanahe and Lake Superior Railroad Co. 
{2 Wells Street - - Wells, Mich 






































On Hackett Hill 


By Leila M. Church. 


PART I. 


T had been long since Abe Luce had 
| crossed the common in his moder- 
a ate, rolling gait, unlocked the church 
door, and rung the first bell for 
prayer meeting. It had been some time 
since the Widow Bill Long had care- 
fully donned the black sunbonnet and 
mitts that were indications of the 
week-night meeting, and Widow Bill 
Long was among the last to cross the 
threshold. In twos and threes the peo- 
ple had come, without haste, and with 
friendly intercourse on the way, while 
the young people had gathered on the 
steps in front and with light talk and 
laughter waited for the opening of the 
meeting. The minister was late. 

Down bclow the turnpike, at the foot 

of the hill, a loose, rattling, old-fash- 
ioned carriage ,was’ being leisurely 
drawn along by a meek-looking man 
and remarkably plump old horse. With 
mild, yet knowing eyes he observed 
the growth by the road—the sumach 
bushes, the little birches and ycung 
and tender apples, and aimed for a 
tempting bunch of the latter in a care- 
less and seemingly unintentional man- 
ner. The reins were loose, but the road 
Was narrow, and the sudden jolt caus- 
ed by the right front wheel of the car- 
riage being elevated over a projecting 
rock, roused the driver with a start. 
The belated minister had been in a 
study. 
i A smooth-faced, light-haired man, 
between 385 and 40 years of age, in- 
clined to be a triffe short and stout, 
with wide open blue eyes, that had a 
droll way of looking sober when they 
should have been merry—that was the 
pastor. If the wide and deep interest 
among the female portion of his con- 
gregation were any indication of a 
winning personality, the Rev Charles 
Ames was a charming man, yet the 
older and more sober element were of 
an opinion, too, though less strongly 
manifest, that the minister was the 
right man in the right place. 

He drew the reins sharply, and guid- 
ed the horse, with a nice bunch of green 
leaves spraying from its mouth, into 
the safety of the road again. A few 
remarks of an admonitory nature seem- 
ed to the mimuster appropriate, 

“Sam,” he began, a trifle sadly as 
he noted the sinful enjoyment of the 
placid beast, ‘“Sam—" he said again, 
and stopped. Faintly over the hill be- 
yond rose a woman's voice, faint at 
first, then louder and stronger, sweet, 
round, full, breaking the stillness of 
the woods like a sound from another 
world. Nearer it came, filled with a ra- 
diance of joy and soulfulness: 

“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below.” 

“Hum!” said the surprised Ames, re- 
flectively. He knew full well that no 
one in the town of Hackett sang like 
that. This voice was alien, foreign to 
the thin nasal tones of his familiar 
acquaintance. Who outside of his ra- 
ther wide knowledge was this? He 
leaned forward to better hear, and at 
that instant the singer appeared in 
sight. At the top of the hill she stood, 
where the light was strongest, a wo- 
man, though no longer young, still with 
a girlish sort of beauty. Her face, 
slightly uplifted toward the spot of sky 
overhead between the trees, was of 
a pure oval outline, and wore a look of 
exalted enjoyment, while the eyes were 
as clear and innocently beautiful as a 
child's. The way she held her head, 
the way she walked, betrayed her as 
different from the people of Hackett. 

“Ah!” said the minister to himself, 
and a light of recognition passed over 
his face. A week before he had been 
at Hackett depot when three passen- 
gers had alighted—two strange women 
and Col Jim Curtis. As he stood on 
the platform, Curtis had introduced the 
strangers as Miss Hayes and Miss Pal- 
mer, from New York, explaining that 
they had bought the old Felch place 
for a summer home. A few days after 
this, an errand had called Ames to 
Hackett hill, and he had made his offi- 
cial call upon the newcomers at that 
time, with pleasure on his part, and 
resulting in bad habits by the roadside 
on the part of Sam. 

As the carriage neared the top of 
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the hill, the minister unobtrusively 
straightened his tie and smoothed his 
rather scant hair. The singer had rec- 
ognized the occupant of the carriage 
and had waited, before the road nar- 
rowed, for him to pass. 

“Good evening,’ said the minister as 
he approached within speaking dis- 
tance. The fair woman responded. 

It was just here that Sam, being as I 
have said before, a wise horse and 
obliging, and having finished the ma- 
ple leaves to his satisfaction, and seen 
nothing unusual in a beautiful wo- 
man’s singing the doxology in the dim 
recesses of the woods, stopped short 
according to habit, upon hearing the 
minister salute a wayside passenger, 
assuming an air of resigned patience 
that was, to say the least, hypocritical. 
This demanded an explanation, 

* * * * = * 

Not since the agent of a wild west 
show had covered the meeting house 
sheds with gaudy and flaming bills, 
had the Widow Bill Long been so ex- 
cited. With mechanical but forceful 
sirides she traversed the path to Mis’ 
Edmunds to impart a bit of tasty news. 

Mr Edmunds was postmaster and 
storekeeper, and was peculiarly placed 
in that he lived, with his wife and 
daughters, between the Widow § Bill 
Long on one side and Abe Luce on the 
other. 

Martha Edmunds, one of the daugh- 
ters, stood before the small mirror by 
the sitting room east window. She was 
engaged in winding her front hair in 
and out on two hairpins, with two long 
black threads hanging from her mouth, 
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year.” The Widow Bill smiled with 
the joy of one who is coming to some- 
thing good presently. 

“What was it?” inquired Martha, a 
scornful look in her large pale eyes. 

“The minister,” was the slow and 
solemn answer. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the listeners’ in 
amused tones. There was a slight note 
of relief in Martha’s voice. To call the 
minister a prgtty sight seemed a trifle 
far-fetched. He was amiable, jolly, 
agreeable, bright, even fair looking, but 
he could not be called preity. 

“And,” resumed the Widow Bill, as 
if nothing had been said, ‘‘the girl he 
had with him.” 

“Who?” breathlessly asked Martha. 

“Miss Palmer, the one from New 
York. He brought her in his carriage. 
Shouldn’t wonder if she took tea at his 
house.”’ 

Exclamations of surprise and even 
horror rewarded the Widow Bill. 

“Miss Palmer? Why, Widow 
she’s 30, if she's a day.” 

“Yes, I presume she is 30, though it’s 
a good thing to be nearer 30 than 40 
in my estimation,” said the widow, in- 
nocently impartial. Martha was known 
to be ten years older than her sister, 
who was in the last of the 20's. 

“Do you call her pretiy?” said Mar- 
tha scornfull:. 

“I do. She's the preitiest woman I’ve 
seen in a Whiie. Her face is as pink 
and smooth as a baby’s, and she’s got 
a way with her that jest makes you 
love her.” 

“That's right,””’ Widow 
Edmunds, who had come 


Bill, 


sill,’ said Mr 
home for 
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‘‘Here comes the Widow Bill,’ moth- 
er,”’ she announced. Mrs Edmunds sigh- 
ed a little as she went to the door. She 
was a woman who had done a good 
deal for her daughters when she be- 
queathed to them her extreme plain- 
ness of feature and manner. 

“Come in, Widow Béill,’’ 
“don’t stop to knock.” 

“Well, I warn’t going to,” said the 
visitor, swooping her bonnet off her 
head into her lap with one fell stroke. 
“Jest run over for a minute or two. 
I didn’t see you folks to prayer _meet- 
ing last night.’” 

“No, we all went over to ’Lijah’s 
brother’s to spend the day, to Deer 
Hollow, Mr Stebbins kep’ store.’ 

“Well,” said the Widow Bill, senten- 
tiously, “‘you missed it.’’ 

Martha removed the black threads 
from her mouth. 

‘“‘Missed what?” she asked. 

“The prettiest sight 't I've seen in a 


she said, 
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something and overheard her remark, 
“she’s a downright pretty woman, and 
no mistake.’”’ 

**Lije!” sid his wife, warningly. 

“She is all of that,’’ continued the 
caller, “and the minister seemed to 
take to her powerfully. Couldn’t keep 
his eyes off of her. For my part, I 
hope he’ll marry her. She’d make jest 
the minister's wife we ought to have 
here!’ She arose with this remark and 
prepared to go. Mrs Edmunds did not 
reply. She had been hoping and think- 
ing the same thing of her daughters 
ever since Charles Ames came to Hack- 
ett. She had no wish for an outsider. 
Murtha’s face was crimson from vari- 
ous emotions. 

“You've got poor taste, Widow Bill, 
{if you think that woman is pretty, 
-that’s all I've got to say. Her hair’s 
straighter’n a siring,’”’ she blazed forth. 

“Well,” was the calm rejoinder, “I 


never could see why a woman wants to | 





go 'round with her hair done up look- 
ing like the old Nick good part o’ the 
day, for the sake of looking like a fool 
the rest o’ the time.’ And the Widow 
Bill withdrew. 

Tuesday night everyone who was able 
went to the sociable that had been an- 
nounced on Sunday. Old and young 
alike shared fhe joys and festivities of 
the occasion—all but Abe Luce, who 
always sat grimly tolerant in one cor- 
ner, storing in his mind many inci- 
dents of the evening for future parole 
and criticism. 

Miss Hayes, a small bright woman 
with slightly gray hair, noted with 
some amusement that the minister was 
enjoying himself immensely, and that 
he was playing “winkum” with Miss 
Palmer, probably not without effect. 

Ellen Hayes had met Alice Palmer 
years before, when they had _ both 
shared the same boarding house. They 
had become attracted to each other, 
and ever since, Ellen had been a moth- 
er-friend to the girlishly impulsive wo- 
man. As she watched the progression 
of the game with kind-hearted amuse- 
ment, an idea came to her. When the 
last merry game was over, the ice 
cream cans scraped dry, and the people 
of Hackett had shyly or mechanically 
paired off, according as they were young 
or old, Abe Luce rose to put out the 
lights. As the Rev Charles Ames said 
good-night to those remaining, and as 
Abe Luce closed the door with much 
satisfaction, Miss Hayes was heard to 
invite the minister to tea Thursday 
night. The minister accepted the invi- 
tation with thankful celerity, and the 
darkness partly covered the look of 
beatific and even insipid joy on his 
face. 

[To be Concluded.] 
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Mamma’s Little Helper—I am a 
farmer’s daughter, ten years old. We 
milk 20 cows and have three horses, I[ 
go to a graded school. I love to read. 
Mamma raises lots of chickens and 
turkeys in summer, and I have to help 
take care of them. I enjoy very much 
sliding down hill and skating on the 
ice. Papa takes American Agricultur- 
ist and thinks there is no paper like it. 
[Beatrice E. Cotter, New York. 





All the fools aren't dead yet. 
Indeed! When did he pro- 


Stella: 
Bella: 
pose? 





HONEST CONFESSION 
A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 


There are no fuirer set of men on 
earth than the doctors, and when they 
find they have been in error they are 
usually apt to make honest and manly 
confession of the fact. 

A case in point is that of an eminent 
practitioner, the good old 
school, who lives in Texas. His plain, 
unvarnished tale needs no dressing 


one of 


Pp: 

“I had always had an intense preju- 
dice, which I can now see was unwar- 
rantable and unreasonable, against all 
muchly advertised foods. Hence, I 
never read a line of the many ‘ads.’ 
of Grape-Nuts, nor tested the food 
till last winter. 

“While in Corpus Christi for my 
health, and visiting my youngest son, 
who has four of the ruddiest, health- 
iest little boys I ever saw, I ate my 
first dish of Grape-Nuts food for sup- 
per with my little grandsons. I be- 
came exceedingly fond of it and have 
eaten a package of it every week 
since, and find it a delicious, refresh- 
ing and strengthening food, leaving 
no ill effects whatever, causing no 
eructations (with which I was former- 
ly much troubled), no sense of full- 
ness, nausea, nor distress of stomach 
in any way. 

“There is no other food that agrees 
with me so well, or sits as lightly or 
pleasantly upon my stomach as this 
does. I am stronger and more active 
since I began the use of Grape-Nuts 
than I have been for 10 years, and am 
no longer troubled with nausea and 
indigestion.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous 
little book, “‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 


PATENTS siice reteronces 


FITZGERALD & CO.. Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 














Thoughts of Great Minds. 
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ALEXANDER, 
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are a few extracts that seem 
to me to have some bearing on topics 
under discussion around the Table: 
The essential attributes of a lady— 
high veracity, delicate honor in her 
dealings, deference to others, and re- 
fined personal habits.—[George Eliot. 
Never to have lost distinction or been 
coarsened by coarseness, never to have 
parted with grace of manner or grace 
of spirit, or been bent or broken or 
overcluuded in character and ideals—it 
was all this that made her in his eyes 
t woman, a great lady.—[James 


Allen. 

Some people have an idea that one 
must live in a good house and wear 
good clothes and be well waited upon 
and have money in the bank in order to 
be happy. They may profit by the les- 
son of the blessed Bethlehem Christ- 
mas; the little village, the stable and 
the manger, the cattle in their stalls, 
the peasant mother with her husband, 
the carpenter; men coming in out of the 
fields in their working clothes, bring- 
ing their shepherd’s staves in their 
hands, and the December stars shin- 
ng over all. Life is here at its sim- 
plest The richest life that was ever 


lived was lived by one of the poorest of 
the sons of men.—[Dr George Hodges. 


The situation that has not its duty, 
its ideal, was never yet occupied by 
an, Yes, here in this poor, miser- 
able, hampered, despicable actual, 
wherein thou even now standest, here 
or nowhere is thy ideal. Work it out 
therefrom; and working, believe, live, 
be free. Fool! the ideal is in thyself, 
the impediment too is in thyself. Thy 
ondition is but the stuff thou art to 
shape that same ideal out of. What 
matters whether such stuff be of this 


sort or that, so the form thou give it be 
» be poetic? O thou that pinest 
in the imprisonment of the actual and 
criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this 
of a truth—the thing thou seekest is 
already with thee, here or nowhere, 
couldst thou only see!—[Carlyle. 
ee 


Easter Thoughts. 


AUNT JERUSHA. 
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own hearts do we realize 
is much need of resurrec- 
the living? Some of us 

y be letting some part of our na- 
ture die because we are either faith- 
less or lack perseverance. It may be 
that we have settled down into listless 

d effortless endurance of what is 
making our lives profitless and our 
homes mere places of animal shelter. 
Perhaps the seeming carelessness of 
some one, in whose ability to help us 
to a higher plane of living we once 
had faith, is responsible for this. Let 


In our 
that there 
among 


lon 


may 


us resurrect the old hopes of good 
things and renew ourselves with de- 
termination and energy to conquer 
fear, distrust and anxiety and reinstate 


trust, content and the perfect love 
which casteth out fear. If each of us 
could take this lesson to ourselves we 
could do more to restore joy in our 
especial sphere. 

No matter how far into the depths 
of despair and despondency we may 
have fallen, just as surely as the ten- 
der leaf buds under their hard cover- 
ings are waiting for warmth and sun 
and rain to bring them forth, in us 
there still exists the spark of energy 
and happiness. 


——_ 





Samantha’s Opinion. 
SAMANTHA, 





I think we need a certain amount of 
discontent till we can make farming 
pay better. If we love the welfare of 
the home, the husband and wife will 
kelp each other in times of need and 
sickness, particularly in the country 
where help is so scarce (and money, 
too). 3ut as for hiring work in the 
house while the wife goes out and 





works in the field, this, I think, very 
poor economy. 

The real reason why so many women 
work outside, I have found, is that they 
dislike housework. Perhaps this is be- 
cause so few girls are taught to do 
it, but go to school and run around 
as they please, till they get married; 
nine out of ten don’t half do their 
housework. 

A young neighbor bragged 
could go out_and husk corn and she 
could have the pay herself; her baby 
was found almost choked sitting crying 
in the house. Another time she was 
digging potatoes, when she was hardly 
able to lift the fork, two little ones 
bundled up in a hole by the roadside. 
The next few days the husband had 
to stay in and take care of her in bed 
and do the cooking, but still she 
thought she was a great help to him 
outside. I cannot find the strengthen- 
ing part after working hard inside, to 
go out and dig in the field. I have 
done it many times but never failed 
to feel stiff and miserable for days 
after. We country wives get sunshine 
on all sides of the house, which the 
city wives do not. When we are tired 
out with work, it would be better tonic 
to take a bath and then sit down and 
read or sew. 


that she 


The Mother, Boy and Ballot—“Our 
statesmen are all politicians nowadays. 
There isn’t an honest one among them 
—hnot but has his price.” This 
was said by an intelligent woman, a 
mother of a family. “Oh, no, no!” 
interposed another woman. “I believe 
we have many, very many honest, 
patriotic statesmen. Why, if it were 
not so our government would fall just 
as Rome fell when it became corrupt.” 
I've heard men, intelligent men, right 
here in my town, men who are called 
“square,” talk of political graft with- 
out the least show of indignation or 
surprise, discuss it just as they discuss 
new methods of farming, up-to-date 
business exigencies. Isn't it up to our 
voters to vote only for honest men ? 
To see that their agents do honest 
work? If they will have honest states- 
men—nothing but honest statesmen, 
let them vote for honest men only. 
And our mothers, let them teach their 
children that there is twentieth cen- 
tury honor; that the safety, the great- 
hess of the nation depends upon the 
individual, the single ballot. It is 
neither German peril nor Russian 
peril nor yellow peril that we have 
to fear, but the corruption of St Louis, 
the corruption of Chicago, the corrup- 
tion of New York, the corruption of 
our own ward, our own town or dis- 
trict. Instill in the growing boy the 
sacredness of the honest vote—[Evan- 
geline. 
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Envies the Lucky Fellow—That girl 
who describes an ideal husband cer- 
tainly knows just about what she 
wants, which is something very few 
girls really know. If she can even 
approximate such an ideal as a wife, 
I envy the lucky fellow who can win 
her love. However, if she waits to 
meet such a@ man as she describes, it 
is possible she may wait a long time. 
I hope she is not too exacting in re- 
ality. For three years I have been 
associated with the girls of the Illinois 
state university, where I am a student 
at present, but I don’t meet any here 
who have such ideals—at least they 
don’t express them so plainly.—[Jake. 





Will some of our sisters who have 
had experience with summer boarders 
give me a few suggestions? I have 
three or four rooms to spare, plenty of 
shade, good water, fruit, milk, etc, and 
I think, with a few plain people, I could 
help out with our expenses.—[E. B. R. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Two Save half your cloth- 
Suits from the mill, Men’s 
all wool suits $7.50 to 
for 
weaves and patterns. 
Finely tailored and fin- 
Price to give satisfaction. 
Buy from the Mill 
A new idea for women. 
Buy your spring dress 
mill at wholesale prices. 
All the latest colors 
Broadcloths, Brillian- 
tines, Henriettas, Silk- 
samples free. Express 
charges paid. 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 
BICYCLES ON TRIAL 
provals anyone without a cent deposit, 
inest Guprenesd $470 to $24 


ing money. Buy direct 
$12.50. All desirable 
One 

ished. Suits guaranteed 
goods direct from the 
and shades. Panamas, 
downs. Catalogue and 
CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
days. We ship on ap- 

1905 odels 


& 1004 Models $F tg $72 


\ | of best makes.......... 
ian 500 Second «Hand Whee.s 
1 ke od- 

( ~~ "good as new $3 to sg 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED in 

each town at good pay. MW rite at once for 

Special Ofter on sample bicycle. 

S, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 

MEAD GYGLE GO., Dept. P76 CHICAGO 


FREE sir. LAMP 


For selling only 40 pkts. of my Flower 
Seed. Lamp 16 in. high,7 in. shade in 
fancy decoration—all complete and free 
for selling only 40 pkts. of flower seed. 
Send your name and I will send seed. 
When sold return me the money andI 
willsend the lamp free. I will take 
back all seed you cannot sell. Seedall 

ut upin fancy litho bags. Send atonce. 
Wm. D. Burt, Box 2, Dalten, N. Ve 


i} 
N with Coaster-Brakes & Puncture-Proof Tires. 
NN 1908 
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CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Canse removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
Setar. No medicines necded afterwards. 21 yenrs of 
guccess treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥,. 


from the INSIDE FU and ten other 
leading World’s Fair hotels 
AT ONE-FOURTH COST 
Iron Beds, c; Dressers, $2.50; 
Extension Tables, 33.50; Chairs, 
25c; Sheets, 10c; 9x12 Rugs, $5.00; 
in proportion. All good as new. 
flarehouse fs Overtlowing 
Room must be made to handle our contracts. 
The greatest Bargain Clearing Sale ever held. 
tal lete 6 TAY sent FREE Dept. H. I. 
GAN & TAYLOR, St. Louis, Mo. 











Widely known as a reliable remedy 
for bronchial diseases, Afford prompt 


Akh hlww tbe 
TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Avoid 
imitations. 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER'S 
EVERY-OTHER-DAY NEWSPAPER 


THE TRI-WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION 


A Condensed Daily 
Monday-W ednesday-Saturday 


$1.00 A YEAR 


This is the greatest newspaper prop- 
osition ever made to the Southern 
people. The Tri-Weekly practically 
amounts to a condensed Daily at the 
price of a Weekly. Foreign and Do- 
mestic News and Market Reports will 
be given in full. Editorially, the Tri- 
Weekly will advocate the same doc- 
trines, political and industrial, that 
The Constitution has so forcibly up- 
held in the past. In a literary vein 
will be much of entertainment. This 
is a remarkable proposition—156 pa- 
pers for only $1, less than two-thirds 
of a cent a copy. 

THE WEEKLY CONSTITUTION, 
to 5O cents a 
This 


The price is reduced 
year, and will be issued Monday. 
is only half the previous price. 

THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

A great Southern literary Weekly. 
Its serial stories from the best aue 
thors; its household department; short 
stories: sketches, and columns of sune- 


shine make it indispensable to every 
Southern home. 
The Tri-Weckly Constitution and 


Sunny South only $1.25. 

The Weekly Constitution and Sunny 
South, $0.75. 

A Free Subscription for a club of 
five. Get an agency and make $50 to 
$100 a month. Send to-day for a free 


sample copy. 
THE CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Georgia. 
aiid 














« THE.. 


PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 


Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standa 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practic 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufthcient valine to warrant their intro- 
duction. r 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions iniluencing yrowth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, antag, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop- 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvestin and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, chemical compos'tion, breeding and select- 
ing, tie life history and methods of contresseg 
many of the diseases and insects which attac 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well flnstrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author, Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
in America. MTlustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, M1, 
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with JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT \ 


TOP THAT COUGH 








. 


\] An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @, used the world over for 
aimost a Century. 








GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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OMESTEAD 
ARM SHOES & 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
= to by Hien of the Union for $2.25. 

ce & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes fore over a third of a centu 

Send for free catalogues of Old 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

, AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 





g High St., Boston, 





EASTER THOUGHTS 
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=o) peer Shipped direct 
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factory. 
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Burns coal, wood or gas. 





Homestead, 














We can save you at least $10.00 to $15.00. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


Write To-day 


prices on over 4,000 articles in the housefurnishing line. 


 EVERGOOD™ 
RANGES: 


A GUARANTEE 
BOND given with 
every stove or range 
sold, allowing you 


60 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


for our Free Catalogue and 
lowest wholesale factory 


STEWART BROS., 521. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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R LATEST PROPOSITION. 


MAKE $100.00 IN 6O DAYS SELLING OUR BICYCLES. 


can be easily done in any locality by merely devoting part of your spare time. The bicycle offer we will 
Don’t fail A cut this advertisement out and send tous, corona 
everything that we will send you free by mali, 








PRICE EXPLAINED 


$3.00 TO $5.00 


Bicycles similar te the 
bicycle hereon have been 
widely advertised by 


— OTHER HOUSES—— 





sell the! 





gente’, 
and se: 


pom = is Pane FW an se liberal one. 
Send me your new bicycle offer,” and ¢ 


HOw BICYCLES CAN BE 

OFFERED AT THESE 

Prices. Mt 

oo enew 

1905 Modei b ~y in 
ladies’ 

explained in our new, big, free Special Bicycle Ca 


With "THE BiG FREE CATALOGUE 


marvelous propesition. Why we can sell at much lower p 
x syttemn of shipping the day we receive your order and our tow freight and express 
it get eur free trial offer, safe and prompt delivery guarantee, our pi yt 


L.A f 





and children’s sizes, at much lower prices than any other house fs all 


ue. 
us and you will receive by return mail’ free, stpaid, our new Sp 


send to u po 

Bicycle Catalogue, ie describing our complete line of new 1906 gents’, ladies’ 
chiléren’e bicycles, al 
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shown in large, handsome halftone illustrations; every 
mye ever known 
LF THE 
you w 
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lowest 
mn ONE 


Everything will go to you by return mall, free, postpaid. 


Cut this advertisement ous 


ecial 
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. Tires, coaster 
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rices than all others will 
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A Book of Facts 






















YEAR BOOK 


VL MANAG 


American Agriculturist 
| Year Book and Almanac 
for 1905 


N up-to-date almanac is a necessity in the 
home. This book is indispensable as a 
manual for old and young. It is also of vital 
interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stockman, 
dairyman and poultry keeper. The weather 
forecasts, monthly tables telling what and how 
and when to plant, the market statistics for all 
the staple crops, stock, ete., make it invaluable. 











384 pages—4gx6} inches 


more than ordinary usefulness. 
of amusements and healthful recreations. 
concisely given and will save its possessor hours of laborious research. 


There are 384 pages and many illustrations. 


The domestic hints and helps for the mother 
and housewife in themselves form a volume of 
There are also many suggestions in the way 
It is a treasury of knowledge 














Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to every sub- 


scriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his sub- 
scription for the coming year. 
the same terms. 
nection with a subscription as stated. 
different addresses if desired. 
check, draft or registered letter. 
may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but 
to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New subscribers may receive the book on 


The book is not sold alone and can only be had in cone 


The book and paper may be sent to 
Remit by postoffice or express money order, 
A money order costs but a trifle and 















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
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God’s Garden. 


JOE CONE. 


Across the fields and meadows green, 
And on the hillside steep, 

j In God’s great garden of the earth 
Bright flowers begin to creep. 

No hand takes up the spade or hoe, 
No hand to train each vine 


, Except the guiding hand of Him 


Who maketh all things shine. 


And God's great garden of the earth 
Is rich beyond compare; 

No spot laid out by hand of man 
Could be one-half so fair. 
No private park or boulevard 

Or public garden grand 
Compares with God's great 
spot, 

country wonderland. 


garden 
The 


And God's great garden of the earth 
Blooms fair for you and me; 

It stretches out from pole to pole; 
It spreads from sea to sea, 

I walk into its tangled depths, 
And drink its beauties rare, 

And thank the Gardener of the earth 
Who plants each flower there. 


The Blind Preacher's Easter Light. 


EVANGELINE. 








“Easter, my first real Easter Sun- 
day,” said Uncle Simpson, “‘came late 
in April. Uncle Sam came the day be- 
fore. We weren’t very fond of Uncle 
Sam, we children; he was cross and 
querulous and always finding fault 
with us. Perhaps he was not alto- 
gether at fault for he was a great suf- 
ferer. 

“When I came down stairs Easter 
morning mother was serving flour 
cakes hot off the griddle to Uncle Sam 
and there was a dish of fried eggs be- 
fore him. I knew they were my eggs 
Uncle Sam was eating for his break- 
even before I went out and 


hiding them. In a burst of misplaced 
confidence I had confided my secret to 
uncle the previous evening. 

“T hate Uncle Sam,” I declared to 
granny in the pantry. “I wish he was 
dead so he’d never come here again!” 

“After dinner we all went with 
granny across lots to ‘meetin’’ in the 
schoolhouse. Elder Smith wasn’t 
there that day and Mrs Lundy’s uncle, 
who was blind, preached. Mrs Lundy 
informed granny in a whisper, that 
he’d been blind ever since he was two 
years old when he'd had scarlet fever. 

“He sang a hymn with us in a rich, 
mellow voice and then began to talk. 
Taking an Easter egg for his text, he 
defined it as a tomb from which life 
would burst out. Elder Smith always 
talked of sin and death and the grave 
and the tomb as the end, but the blind 
preacher defined the tomb as holding 
life only for a little while—as the 
gateway to the great beyond, to God's 
presence, the beginning of life. 

* ‘Everything,’ he said, ‘is typical of 
Easter—the swelling buds, the burst- 
ing blossoms, awakening, coming forth 
from the tomb of life.’ He pictured 
to us the two women coming to the 
tomb at the rising of the sun and find- 
ing the tomb door opened and the 
huge stone rolled away. Then he be- 
gan to sing in a full mellow voice. 

“It wasn’t a bit like ‘meetin’.’ 
Granny always cried at meetin’ when 
Elder Smith talked, or the minister 
from the village. She always cried 
when we sang hymns or when she 
read a chapter.in her big Bible which 
she kept done up in a towel on a shelf 
in her room. She didn't cry while the 
blind man talked of Easter light and 
Easter joy and Easter life. 

“He told us about an old French ca- 
thedral in which on certain fete day 
evenings services were.held. He said 
there were no lights in the cathedral, 
but each person brought his own light 
and thus flooded the building with 
light. He said we must not only bring 
our lights, our Easter lights with us to 
the church, but each of us must take 
his or her own light back home to 
lighten the dark corners. 

“He led us out into the open and 
gathered us about him under the elm 
tree where we’d worn the grass off 


okies PERRY bavi 


The world-known household remedy for cuts, “J | 











diarrhoea and all bowel complaints 





playing marbles, and made us sing 
with him. He spoke of things about 
him as if he saw them and he over- 
heard me asking granny how he could 
see if he was blind. ‘I see with my 
fingers little man,’ he said, laying his 
hand on my head. I tried to get a 
good look at his fingers to see the 
eyes in them. 

“When we went home across lots, I 
tucked my hand snugly into granny’s 
and asked her about the eyes in the 
preacher’s fingers and she explained 


that he knew people and things by 
feeling, but he didn’t mean that he 
had eyes in his fingers. I looked up to 
granny’s face and saw in that dear, 
kind old face some of the blind 

Then I told 


preacher’s Easter light. 
her I'd forgive Uncle Sam for stealing 
my eggs. We were taking our Easter 
lights home with us—the blind 
preacher's light.” 


The Pretty Legend of the Easter Egg 


LUCINA H. LOMBARD. 





Close beside the tomb where Christ 
was laid after the crucifixion, says the 
story, grew a beautiful tree, and there, 
sheltered by its leaves and flowers, a 


little bird had built her nest, and in 
the nest lay four white eggs. 

The bird sat upon these, and as 
she looked out upon the _ thorn- 


crowned head and pierced hands of 
the dead Christ, her little heart was 
filled with sorrow and grief, and she 
sang such a sweet sad song that the 
wind, as it passed her, took up the 
burden and carried it throughout the 
world. 

At last there came the time when 
the white-robed angel rolled the stone 
from the door of the tomb and the 
living Christ came forth. Yet still the 


bird sang on until the angel said: 
“Blest be thou forever, dear bird, thy- 
self, thy eggs and thy nest in the 
heart of the tree,”” and since that time 
the Easter eggs have been red, blue 


and golden as we find them now. 

The giving of these eggs is a custom 
derived from ancient religious festi- 
vals when children rolled the “pace 
eggs”’ on the grass and sang “Carland, 
parland, paste egg day,’’ much as is 
done nowadays in England and in the 
rear of the White House on Monday 
after Easter. 


An Easter Thought. 


ANNA J. GRANNIS. 








Make haste to those in bonds! 

Tell them the young fern fronds 
Are bursting from the sod 

Into the light of God. 

There is no power to hold, 

In dungeon, crypt, or mold; 

No strength in prison walls, to stay 
The Soul from growing into day. 


No Surgery for the Eye—Diseases 





and deformities of the eye are com- 
monly treated with the knife Pain 
and suifering are the usual results, 


with little or no benefit. A lifelong ex- 
perience with eye troubles has enabled 
Dr Oren Oneal, 52 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill, to treat diseases of the 
eye by use of a dissolvent method 
which can be applied at home, thus 
eliminating the knife and untold suf- 
fering. .Dr Oneal has for distribution 
to our readers who ask for it a trea- 
tise on diseases of the eye, and the 
Oneal disolvent treatment. In _ this 
booklet no attempt is made to cover all 
diseases of the eye, but a few of the 
most important are mentioned. The 
symptoms are described and the old 
method of treatment compared with 
the new, or dissolvent. Cataract, con- 
gestion of the optic nerve, retinal hem- 
orrhage, granulated lids, closing of 
the tear duct, paralysis and many 
other troubles have been cured by Dr 
Oneal without risk at the home of the 
patient. The booklet is fully illustrat- 
ed and contains testimonials of pa- 
tients who have been cured. If you 
have any troubles at all with your eyes 
write Dr Oneal. We can commend him 
to any of our readers in need of his 
services. His method is no longer an 
experiment. He has certain facts which 
enable him to make specified state- 
ments without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that he has cured suppos- 
edly hopeless cases, as many a patient 
joyfully testifies. Write for his book- 


let and mention this paper and in that 
way become familiar with Dr. Oneal's 
work. 




















Playing Fair. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 


re I was a boy we used to play 
certain games in which we had goals 
and whoever was tagged away from 
one of these goals became in his turn 
“it.” So long as he touched one of the 
goals he was safe. And it was con- 
trary to all rules of fair play for a big 
boy to pull a little boy away from goal 
und then tag him. 

Elsewhere on this page you ‘will find 

etter headed Does James Hunt Fair? 
What do you think about it, boys and 
rls? Think it over and write me 
your opinions. Mr Bunny goes out 
walking, a big dog takes up his trail, 


d run, jump, circle as he will, he 
cannot rid himself of that dog. For 
while he rather enjoys the exercise, 


hut later he becomes really frightened. 


Perhaps a hunter shoots at him and 
misses him, but frightens him still 
more. Then he thinks of his burrow 


d with palpitating heart is soon safe 


at its farthest end. 
The dog follows the trail until he 
ches the hole. His bark changes 


d his master knows that Mr Bunny 
has reached his hole. If he be a fair 
minded hunter he will come up, pat 

is dog for the good run he has made 
and then away they will go in quest of 
me other rabbit not so smart, 
But supposing James comes up. Does 

leave Mr Bunny alone? Not he. 
He hunts until he finds a second en- 
ance to the burrow, if there be one. 
Over this he places a bag. Into the 
other hole he slips a ferret. Bunny, 
crouching down there in the dark sud- 

nlv is aware of a sinister approach. 
Too well he knows the meaning of 
hat weasel form, those fierce, cruel, 
bloodthirsty eyes. It is certain death. 
With a leap he flees for the other exit 

d there—James has him in the wait- 


£ bag. 
I don’t believe James means to be 
sportsmanlike. I don’t believe he 
eans to be unfair. In fact, I don’t 
ieve he ever thought of it in this 
ity at all. But the fact is that from 
the moment the hound hit Mr Bunny’s 
trail he had no chance. Death, sure 
nd certain, awaited him. No matter 
ere he sought refuge death stalked 
if rabbits are so numerous as to be 
nuisance where James lives, as they 
e in some places, or if James actu- 
ly needed one to eat, I would not say 
one word against the use of ferrets. 
Rut for sport—it is not sport. When 
] ny reaches goal he should be safe. 
me just what you think, boys 
girls, and this includes you also, 


nes, 





-— 
A Farm Boy with High Ideals—In 
issue, Ralph Seeley hits the 
head. The farm is the 
energetic, nature loving 


recent 
nail on the 
place for an 


fellow to live. I am perfectly con- 
tented there. But Ralph, your ideas 
about money are all wrong. It is all 


too true that many churches shun the 
poor. Such churches have not the 
spirit that Christ showed. He always 


had a welcome for the poorest. Money 
can never rise to the level of fame, 
education or religion. It can do only 
the most menial services for them. To 
acquire wealth is the lowest ideal one 
can set. It is sure to bring unhappi- 

ss in the end.—[Ernest Stewart, 
Washington, 


Does James Hunt Fair?—I am 13 
years old and live on a farm of 160 
acres in the famous Kickapoo valley. 
I have for pets a pair of English fer- 
rets, a pair of fan tail pigeons, a pair 
of tumbler pigeons, a good coon hound, 
a cow, a heifer, a calf and one lamb. 
IT like to hunt rabbits with a ferret. 
You can have twice as much fun as 

ith a gun and there is no danger. 
When you are not hunting you can 
turn your ferret loose and it will drive 
all the rats away from the place.— 
[James Reddy, Wis. 





Thomas, a Regular Baby—I have a 


‘iliy named Thomas and I have a 
“ress which I dress him up in almost 
every day; he enjoys it very much. 
He will sleep in my arms just like a 
ittle baby. I am 11 years old and have 
one brother 17 years old. He has a pet 
dog named Boxer who will sit up for 
his food and shake hands. I enjoy go- 
Ing to school very much.—{Stella May 
Seavey ‘ 


} 





JAPANESE ART. 


IMPROVING ON NATURE 








HE Japanese are a wonder- 
ful people. Their arts and 
crafts have long been the 
admiration of the world. 
Not only do they produce 
the most exquisite crea- 
tions in metal and porce- 

lain, but they even take living animals 

and plants and by sheer persistence 
cause them to alter their natural shape 

and growth. They have produced a 

race of goldfish with two tails, and 

tiny apple trees, only a few inches 
high and yet bearing fruit are often 
seen in their gardens. But these, after 
all, are but freaks and monstrosities. 





“Nature unaltered and 
the best.”” Any effort to paint the 
petals of the lily or add fragrance to 
the rose can only result in discom- 
fiture. As futile are the attempts so 
often made to imitate the glow of 
health on the human skin by the use 
of paints and cosmetics. The color of 
the complexion is due to a pigment on 
the inside of the skin and its glow and 
bloom are due to the pure red blood 
which fills its vessels. Any attempt to 
imitate this color by applications on 
the outside simply give a dull dead 
surface, and the continued use of 
drugs causes 2 thickening and hard- 
ening of the outer layer which may 
become permanent, causing the com- 
plexion to assume that “muddy” look 
which is so disfiguring. It is not wise 
to attempt to retouch nature’s paint- 
ing. “Pearl powder,” said a philoso- 
pher, “is made of nothing but dirt, 
and rubbing such stuff on the delicate 
skin of a young girl or woman can 
only ‘be called a dirty practice.” 


unadorned is 


WOMAN’S RESPONSE TO NATURE. 


Most women love the flowers, the 
woods, the trees, and everything that 
is beautiful in nature. 


“A perfect woman nobly planned, P 
To warn, to comfort and command, 


Nature never intended that women 
should suffer from physical disabili- 
ties at certain perlods, and too: often 
women feel that the great distress they 
suffer at these periods is only natural. 
The fact is the women who live’in the 
open air‘and do physical labor are lit- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


tle troubled by the pains and ills that 
our delicate, house-born women suffer. 
At any rate, nature provides a cure for 
these ills of womenkind in the way of 
a vegetable compound, made only of 
roots and herbs, without the use of a 
particle of alcohol or any narcotic. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
womanly tonic that has sold more 
largely in the United States than any 
other compound prescribed only for 
the diseases of women. Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, the well-known specialist, is 
chief of the Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
womanly system is a delicate machine 
which can only be compared to the 
intricate mechanism of a _ beautiful 
watch that will keep in good running 
order only with good care and proper 


the delicate mechanism from 














women get old or run down, before 
their time, through ignorance and the 


improper handling of this human 
mechanism. Mental depression, a 
confused head, backache, headache 


and many symptoms of derangement 
of the womanly system can be avoided. 
Go to the source of the trouble and 
correct the irregularity. The drains 
on the womanly system and the other 
symptoms disappear. This can be done 
easily and intelligently. 

One of the remarkable features 
about such a condition is that so few 
women connect it with its common 
cause—womanly disease. They try all 
kinds of sedatives for their nerves. 
They take “sleening powders” and 
headache powders and all sorts of 
drugs which at the best can only numb 
the nerves and stupefy the brain for 
a time. The real need of nervous, 
sleepless women is a cure of womanly 


disease. Then with quieted nerves, 
natural, refreshing sleep will come 


again. 

The correctness 
amply proven by the experience of 
many thousands of women—a large 
number of whom have written of their 
experiences. So sure of it is the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, the proprietors of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, that they offer 
$500 reward for women who cannot be 
cured of Leucorrhea, Female Weak- 
ness, Prolapsus, or Falling of the 
Womb. All they ask is a fair and 
reasonable trial of their means of 
cure. Their financial responsibility is 
wéll known to every newspaper pub- 


of this advice is 


oiling at the right time. This prevents 
being 
worn out. Very many times young 
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lisher and druggist in the United 
States. This wonderful remedy there- 
fore stands absolutely alone as the 
only one possessed of such remarkable 
curative properties as would warrant 
its makers in publishing such a mar- 
velous offer as is above made in the 
utmost good faith. It is a medicine 
which has stood the test of a third of 
a century, and 1umbers its cures by 
the thousands. It is a perfectly safe 
tonic in any condition of the system, 
being entirely vegetable. 

One great secret of youth and 
beauty for the young woman or the 
mother is the proper understanding of 
her womanly system and well-being. 
Every woman, young or oid, should 
know herself and her physical make up. 
A good way to arrive at this knowl- 
edge is to get a good doctor book, such 
for instance, as “The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,” by R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., which can be procured 
by sending 21 cents in. one-cent 
stamps, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for paper-bound volume, or $l 
stamps for cloth-bound copy. 


WINNERS IN MARCH CLUB RAISERS’ 
CONTEST. 


We take great pleasure in announc- 
ing the winners in the second month- 
ly prize contest. The $100 to be di- 
vided among the ten club raisers send- 
ing in the largest number of new sub- 
scriptions has been awarded as fol- 
lows: 





First Prize—$50.00. 
D. F. Trimmer, Ill. 382 subscriptions. 
Second Prize—$25.00. 


C. E. Stetson, Ill. 27 subscriptions. 
Third Prize—$10.00. 

S. J. Stetson, Ill. 26 subscriptions. 
Fourth Prize—$5.00. 

Clara Stetson, Ill. 25 subscriptions. 
Fifth Prize—$3.00. 

J. J. Bartell, Cal. 8 subscriptions. 


Sixth Prize—$2.00. 
A. L. Dunlap, Mich. 6 subscriptions 
Seventh Prize—$2.00. 
L. B. Judd, Mich. 6 subscriptions. 
Eighth Prize—-$1.00. 
Selby, Ill. 6. subscriptions. 
Ninth Prize—$1.00. 
N. A. Walters, Mich. 4 subscriptions. 
Tenth Prize—$1.00. 
Owen Salisbury, Mich. 3 subscriptions. 
E. S. Powers, Mich. 3 subscriptions. 
Alf who were interested in the 
second monthly contest will no doubt 
be much surprised that the prizes were 
carried off so easily. The fact that 
all the prizes were secured for such 
small clubs is suflicient evidence that 
each and every one Still has a chance 
to win a large cash prize, and also 
stands a fair chance as a contestant for 
one of the three grand season prizes, 
You will never have another opportu- 
nity to make $50.00 more easily, and 
now is the time to make the effort. 
The American Agriculturist is widely 
known and well liked by those who 
now take it. You know the journal 
and appreciate its many superior qual- 
ities. One does not necessarily have 
to be an experienced canvasser to be a 
prize winner. Those who have taken 
prizes in the past were not, and we be- 
lieve better results are secured from 
those who merely tell their friends 
that they havé a large prize in view 
and wish their support and subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Nine 
times out of ten you will get both. 
Another announcement of this offer 
appears in this issue, and you will do 
well to read it carefully. For full par- 
ticulars and other information address 
Contest Dept, American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
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We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price 
Quick Service 


~ We 
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PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield. Mass. 
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KITCHEN 


AMAZOO | 
DIRECT TO YOU 


We will send you, freight prepaid, direct from our fag 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on & 


360 Days Approval Test. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every way, return it at 

Oven our expense, No quibble nor trouble, We guarantee under a 
Thermometer 20,000 bond that there is no better stove or range made than the 
Kalamazoo, and we save you from 20% to 40% because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 


We have exceptional facilities for manufacturing; we own and operate one of the larg- 
est and best — stove factories inthe world, and we 
are the only actual manufacturers whosell the entire prod- 6% 
uct direct to the user by mail, If you want the best pro- 
curable article at a big saving,we know we can satisfy you. 


Send Postal for Free Catalogue No. 100 


describing full line of cook stoves, ranges and heaters 
of all kinds for all domestic purposes and for all kinds|§ 

fuel. Allof the highest quality, built with special 
reference to long life and economy of fuel. Allg 
blacked, polished and ready for immediate use, “ 

All cook stoves and ranges equipped 

with patented oven thermometer. 

It save fuel and makes baking casy. 


Investigate our offer and 
save money. 





| CURED MY RUPTURE 


i Will Show You How to Cure Yours 
FREE, 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture, 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
since cured thousands. It willcure you. Writeto-day. Capt. W.A. 
Collings, Box 974, Watertown, N. Y. 











Did You Make the Effort? 








Nowadays nothing worth while is accomplished without a certain amount 
of personal effort. During the past few months American Agriculturist has 
offered you several rare and exceptional opportunities to make money. 


You Still Have the Opportunily 


as during the months of April and May we will again divide $100 among the 
ten club-raisers sending in the largest number of new subscriptions.~ Note 
carefully what comparatively small clubs carried off the prizes in the March 
contest. The names of the winners, also the number of subscriptions secured, 
are given elsewhere in this issue. 


To Be a Prize Winner 


does not require any experience, as the largest prizes are usually carried off 
by those who never before made an attempt to get subscriptions, but succeeded 
because their enthusiasm had gained the aid and interest of their friends 
and neighbors, 

There is still time to be a winner in the April contest as it does not close 
until midnight of the last day of the month. We also allow large cash 
commissions, so you are assured a liberal reward for your exertions, 

Fach monthly contest will be separate from all others, but as an extra 
inducement to keep everyone interested, we will also award on June 1, 1905, 


Three Grand Season Prizes 


as follows,}to the three persons sending the largest ‘number of yearly orders 
during all four of the monthly contests: 


_ First Prize—An Elegant Upright Piano, Value $600.00 
Second Prize—A Horse, Harness and Buggy, Value $400.00 
Third Prize—$100.00 in Gold 


= Full Particulars Will be Sent on Application 


ADDRESS CONTEST DEPARTMENT, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ° °° Se York, N. ¥. 








Seo OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





LORE 
Apples in the Spring. 


KATHERINE ABBOTT. 


When apples begin to show decay 
sort them carefully and use up the 
specked ones as fast as possible. At 
this time of year there are always 
plenty of empty fruit jars and quite 
a large number of these I fill with 
stewed apple without sweetening. 
While not equal to fresh apples for 
pie, it makes a good substitute and is 
much better than dried apples. 

I also prepare a good supply of 
mince meat at this time. It keeps 
for a long while if put in a stone jar 
in a cool place. Part of it, however, 
I put into glass jars and seal. 

From some of the _ red-skinned 
apples I make jelly. Baldwins are 
excellent for this purpose. They make 
a very firm jelly of a good red color. 
Apple ginger is still another way of 
using up the apples. We like it very 
much, not only to eat with meat, but 
also with bread and butter. It makes 
a good filling for sandwiches. Try this 
recipe: 

To 4 pounds (after cutting) hard, 
sour apples, chopped very fine, add 3 
pounds sugar, 2 ounces green ginger 
root, chopped fine, 1 grated rind, 4 
lemons and juice of two. Boil slowly 
two hours or until it looks clear. 


—_ 


Keeping Meat in Ashes—We have 
found that hams or bacon keep very 
nicely through the summer if after they 
are smoked and well cooled and dried 
off, each one is wrapped carefully in 
several thicknesses of paper, then 
pinned in cloth, the cloth sugar bags 
preferred, after which pack in a com- 
mon flour barrel in wood ashes. Take 
each piece out when wanted. We never 
have any trouble about their keeping. 
We generally set the barrel in the cel- 
lar, but think any cool place would do. 
[A. E. P. 





Delicious Pie—Heat 1 cup milk and | 


1 cup cream together. Reserve a little 
cold milk and beat the yolk of 1 
in this. Mix together, dry, 1 table- 
spoon cornstarch, 2 tablespoons flour 
and % cup sugar, add mixture to 
the beaten yolk and thicken the hot 
milk with it. Bake a deep under crust 
and prick it all over the bottom to pre- 
vent blisters. When the mixture is 
cool, fill the pie and make a meringue 
top of the remaining white of egg. 
Flavor both filling and top.—[M. N. C. 


Parsnip Cakes—Wash the parsnips | 
and boil in salted water until perfectly | 
and let | 


tender. Drain off the water 
cool; scrape off the skin, mash smootii 
and for each cup of parsnip add % 
cup bread crumbs, 1 beaten egg, % tea- 
spoon salt, a little pepper, 1 teaspoon 
onion juice and a pinch of powdered 
sage. Mix all together, flour the hands 
and form into cakes the size of biscuits. 
Fry in smoking hot butter and serve 
with tomato ketchup.—[A. G. 


Hulled Corn—Add 2 tablespoons soda 
to 1 qt corn. Add water enough to 
cover it. Let soak over night and boii 
in the same water till the hulls will 
rub off. Then put through four waters, 
put in to cook in cold water. When half 
boiled, pour off water and renew with 
cold water and let cook until tender. 
Put in jars and use for breakfasts. 
Put butter into a spider, salt the corn 
and when warm pour a cup of cream 
over it and serve hot.—{Mrs L. L. N. 


A New Way with Greens—A dear 
old auntie once told me how to cook 
greens and since then I always use her 
recipe. They are washed and parboiled 
in the usual way, then put in a col- 
ander to drain. In a hot frying pan put 
a lump of butter, size of a butternut 
and two tablespoons flour. Blend this 
mixture, allowing it to brown. Add 
the greens and chop fine, seasoning to 
suit the taste. Just try them once.— 
{Mrs G. Gray. 


A Maple Sugar Substitute—Get a 
few nice clean cobs of sweet corn; boil 
down, strain the water, add brown 
sugar and boil down to a syrup. You 
will find you have a better maple syrup 
than half of the so-called maple syrup 
on the market. Try it.—{E. W. How- 
ard, New York. 


egg | 


What To Do 
For Heart Trouble 


I back up my advice with this Remark 
able Offer—A Full Dollar’s Worth 
of my Remedy Free to Prove 
that I am Right. 





I ask no reference, no deposit, no security. There 
is nothing to promise, nothing to pay—either now 
or later. To any heart sufferer who has not tried 
my remedy--Dr. Shoop’s Restorative—I will gladly 
give, free, not a mere sample, but a full dollar 
bottle. 


I am warranted in 
because mine is no ordinary 
vainly try to stimulate the heart 
are worse than useless. It 
cause of all heart trouble—the heart nerves—and 
strengthens them and vitalizes them and restores 
them, Then that is the end of heart diseases, 


For the heart 


making this unusual offer 
remedy. It does not 
Such treatments 
straight to the 


goes 


itself has no more self control 
than a common sponge, It is made to beat by a 
tender nerve so tiny that it is scarcely visible to 
the naked eye, Yet ten thousand times a day this 
delicate nerve must cause the heart to expand and 
contract. 

of your clenched fist, 
even, and 
little nerve 


The heart is about the siz 
Open and close your fist a dozen times, 
you will see the monstrous labor this 
must do. 


The heart 
the great sympathetic 
of this system is so closely 
that weakness or irregularity at any 
to spread, Heart trouble frequently arises from 
Stomach trouble through sympathy, and Kidney 
trouble may also follow. For each of these organs 
is operated by a branch of these same sympathetic 
nerves—the inside nerves, 


The bond of sympathy between the 
operate the vital organs has a useful purpose, as 
well, For what will cure weakness in one branch 
will surely cure weakness in every branch--what will 
restore one center will surely restore them all, 


branches of 
Each branch 
others 
point 15s apt 


nerve is only one of the 
nervous system, 
allied with the 


nerves that 


There is nothing new about this—nothing any 
physician would dispute But it remained for Dr 
Shoop to apply this knowledge—to put it to prac 
tical use. Dr. Shoop’s LKestorative is the resuit 
of a quarter century of endeavor along this very 
line. It does not dose the organ or deaden the 
pain—but it does go at once to the nerve—the 
| inside nerve—the power nerve—and builds it up, 
and strengthens it and makes it well, 


If you have 
my remedy, merely 
an order on your 
as gladly as he would 
hand you from his shelves 
of my prescription, and he will send the bill to 
me. This offer is made only to strangers to m 
remedy, Those who have once used the Restorative 
do not need this evidence. There are no condi 
tions--no requirements, It is open and frank and 
| fair, It is the supreme test of my limitless belict 
All that [ ask you to do is to write-—write to-day, 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
took 2 on the Heart 
took 3 on the Kidneys 
took i for Women. 
Book 5 for Men, 

Book 6 ow Rheumatism, 





and have never tried 
ask, I will send you 
which he will accept 
dollar. He will 
a standard sized bottle 


heart trouble 
write and 
druggist 
accept a 


For a free order for 
a full dollar bottle 
you must address Dr 
Shoop, Box 6542, Ka 
cine, Wis. State which 
book you want 


Mild cases are often cured by a single bottic 
For sale at forty thousand drug stores. 


Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative 





“*LET THE CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 

Box, Russia and Patent Calf and 
Infants’,& to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 83te11, 1.75 Girls’, 2to6, 2.50 

Add 2 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 


styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 
your de 
for Educators or send to us. 
Take no imitation. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, 
SHOEMAKERS 
8 HicH St., BosTon 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











Our Pattern Offer. 

For the woman who is looking for 
something in shirt waist styles, we are 
showing in No 6279 a model that is 
simple and smart and decidedly worth 
copying. It is not only good style for 
ottons, but is equally fashionable for 
silk, mohair or any material that one 





No 6279—Simple, Attractive 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
bust. 
would use in a shirt waist suit. The 
haping of the sleeve is new, and the 
arrow tucks that are stitched flatadd 

ot a little to the design. Then, too, 
the front is slightly double breasted, 
which at once stamps the design with 
“newness,”” as these double-breasted 
blouses are just beginning to be worn. 
Still another point in its favor is the 
unique yoke, which may or may not be 
used as one prefers, as the front is 
tucked and affords a pretty blouse 
without the addition of the yoke. The 
design is extremely modish. 

‘ GIRL’S ONE-PIECE APRON. 

-No 4649-—The to-day is 

very much more made than 


Shirt 
40 and 42-inch 


apron of 
sensibly 


the old-style,. for now nearly all are 
made in one piece and as simple in 
design and finish as can be. The model 


hown is the acme of simplicity. It 





No 4649—Pretty One-Piece Apron, 
4, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 
is made in one piece with no shoulder 
seams, but with front and back cut in 
one, and the only sewing necessary is 


the closing of the under-arm seam 
and turning the hem on the lower 
edge. The apron extends over the 


sleeve in cap effect and this as well as 
the neck edge may be finished with 
bands or finishing braid. The apron 
may be slipped on over the head, or if 
preferred may be opened in the back. 
The mother who has several little chil- 
dren to sew for will appreciate this 
design, as it not only saves time in the 
making, but the front and back being 
alike, the apron may be folded to- 
gether and ironed with no more trou- 
ble than if it were a pillow case. 

No 6278—For general utility and 
g00d appearance, the princess wrap- 
per is heartily recommended and by 
the tasteful selection of materials and 
trimming it is rendered quite correct 
for every day or better wear. This 
pattern is made with the darts extend- 
ing to the shoulder and by such means 
“a good fit is assured. The model is 


very simple in construction and may 
be fashioned with a fancy collar and 
open neck, or made in double-breasted 
style, finished with buttons and high 
collar. 

No 4626—The general becomingness 
of the sailor style attached to belt is 
responsible for their continued pop- 
ularity. In fact, it is a style to select 
for a frock that must do duty on 
various occasions. It is not blue serge 
alone that looks well in this mode, but 
linens, ginghams, pique, mohair and 
pongee. The blouse is fastened by 
two shaped straps, and also enhanced 
by a smart collar and cuffs, and the 
skirt is the full, round style attached 
to a belt. The suit will develop satis- 
factorily in plain colored material, us- 
ing white for shield, collar and cuffs. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


<a> 


A Hint to Home Dressmakers—One 
of the greatest difficulties in home 
dressmaking is in getting a walking 
skirt even all around: I have tried 











No 6278—Princess Wrapper, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


getting down on the floor to pin it up, 
measuring it all around, and various 
other ‘ways. I discovered the other 
day just the best little “kink,’”’ which 
solves the problem, I think. The next 
time you have a skirt, wrapper or any- 
thing of the kind to pin up on anyone, 
just have them stand ona table. You 
ean then pin it up with no trouble; 
you can see much better, and then it 


will not tire you, as there is no stoop- 





™ 


No 4626—Girl’s Sailor Frock, 3, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 years. 


ing or bending over. When you try it 
once I am sure you will be pleased 
and wonder that you had never 
thought of it before.-—[E. M. 





Although I enjoy all parts of this pa- 
per I like best the part which discusses 
household problems. It gives one new 
courage to read the varied experiences 
of other housewjves.—[Mrs Charles C. 
Kent, Susquehanna County, Pa. 


THE SEWING ROOM 


It pays 


to use Simpson-Eddystone Prints, They 
wear and hold the color of their distinct and 
beautiful patterns. It pays to use the cali- 
coes that have given satisfaction to three 
generations of discriminating wearers. 
It pays in the end—every time. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints. 
In Blacks, Black-and- Whites, Light 
Indigo- Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd 
Plaid Effects and a large variety of new and 


beautiful designs. 
Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 























$863.36 earned by one trapper in seve weeks. HOW? Read 
North American Trapper. Illustrated M ine. Send 10 
cts. fora copy. $4.00 year. Boyscan trap. NORTH AMER- 
ICAN TRAPPER, No. 105 Community Bldg., Oneida, N .Y. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPA 





You work. 2 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
RUPTURE OMe a Harquette Building, - Chicago, Il, 
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A Book That Every Teacher, Student, College, School and Progressive 
Farmer Should Have 


FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AGRICULTURE 


AUTHORS: 
Earley Vernon Wilcox, Ph. D. 
Clarence Beaman Smith, M. S. 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, United States 
Dept. of Agriculture 











This Cyclopedia is born of common 
sense; no work has ever been more 
surely the resultof a popular need, It 
presents itself as a claimant for public 
favor on the distinct ground that it is 
conceived in the spirit of American 

rogress and in harmony with A merican 
ideas and educational development. 
It is 


The Only Modern Agricultural 
Reference Book Issued 


The world’s greatest scholars have 
contributed to make this Cyclopedia the 
best agricultural reference work in ex- 
istence, Itis the most comprehensive, 
concise, complete, up-to-date and 
authoritative farm book published in 
America. 


A New Method and Its 
Advantages 


Systematic courses in study and read 
ing are the latest method for using a 
cyclopedia. We have just completed 
at considerable expense an elaborate 
compendium which classifies, outlines and embraces Courses of Study and Reading covering 
every phase of agricultural work, 


These Reading Courses 


contain topics on elementary, advanced and practical agriculture, and cover courses of reading 
and study planned to meet every need, They are particularly adapted for use of Schools, 
Colleges, Teachers, Students and Farmers, and will prove not only useful but enjoyable. 
Not a single subject concerning farm matters can be mentioned that does not receive attention 
in this phenomenal work, The knowledge of the most eminent agricultural authorities of the 
world is summed up and placed at one’s elbow, 


Over 6000 Topic Indexed—A Wealth of Illustrations 


An important part of the Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture is its very complete and 
elaborate index, with cross-references under both scientific and common names, so that any 
information wanted-can be found at once. There are between 6000 and 7000 topics covered in 
these references, making the most perfect index of agriculture ever attempted. It contains 
about 7oo royal octavo pages (g 1-2 x 7 inches), and nearly 500 superb half-tone and other 
original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding are all in the highest style of the 
bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of the well qualified authors, the enterprising publishers, and 
the industry of agricultnre. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Guide to each 
regular price, 




























The price of the Guide to a Complete Course in 
Agriculture is $1.00; for a limited time, however, we 
have decided to present, on request, a copy of this 
urchaser of a copy of the Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture on receipt of the 
3.50 in cloth, $4.50 in half morocco bindings. 






SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of this paper who copies or cuts out and 
sends this order to the sole publishers 


Jo ORANGE "UDD CO., Book Deft., 52 Lafayette Place, New York: 

As per your liberal offer, please send mec, on approval, express prepaid, one Farmer’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich red half morocco leather, and include the 
Guide to a Complete Course in Agriculture which you offer to supply gratis with each 
book purchased. If satisfactory I agree to pay you 5c within 5 days of receipt of book 
and $1 per month thereafter until $1.50 has been paid, that being the introductory price. 
In case of default, the whole amount becomes due. If not satisfactory I will return book 
within said 5 days. Title to book to remain with Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. 
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Subscribers have the privilege of paying up in full at any time. 
preferred, instead of half morocco, say so, and change price to 


MO cinnvedanee 
If cloth binding is 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








































































2. 
PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 


Can't slip, but stretches perfectly to fit uneven 
und, Fine meshes at bottom for little chicks, 
igh as you wantit, Lto 7 ft. A poultry fence 
for all fowls that does not sag. 
We soll direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. 
Prompt Shipments at Fa Prises, 


Mills in Connecticut, Illinois, California, Write 
for catalogue. 


CASE BROS., 28 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 





That is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


Atless than dealers’ price 
and we pay the Freight. 

Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—why some is 
good andsome bad. You 
should have this informa- 
tion. Write for Catalogue, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 








Built in All Sizes 
for Drilling for 
Water, Oil, Gas 
or Minerals. 
Send for Catalog No.40 
ILL & MFG. CO. 


Chicago Memphis, Tenn, 
Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 


YEARS’ SERVICE 


S No repairs excepting new posts 

AR igs and atill good fences, is a good 

record, but we are constantly im- 

8 proving the quality of Page-Wire 

iM and our process of_ galvanizing, 

Hand are weaving Page Fences 

more firmly than ever before. 

Weaimto make the best fence, 

and “A PAGE today is a PAGE 
tostay.” Write for catalog. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE PENCE CO, Box 947, Adrian, Mich. 


aoe 
BROWNS cit 
LOIN VYVY-!-FREIGHT -. 
falieaviestFenceMade. AllNo.9Steel Wire 4. 
15 to 36 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 


New York 
Portland, 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 





1 Wire Stretcher, 2 Wire Cutters, 
3 Staple Pullers, 2 Hammers, 
1 Wire Splicer. 


Nine Tools in One 


BLAGK BULL 


the handiest tool ever made for 
the manon the farm, Pays for itself in one month. 
SEE WHAT THIS MAN SAYS: 
Dear Sir: Jopl 
I think your Black Bull combination esol ee 
est all around farm and fence tool I have ever used. 
J. D. MORRISON. 
Ask your hardware dealer to show you Black 
tool. If your dealer doesn’t carry the Biack hg 
8 will send it post paid to any address on receipt of 
61. ddress 





UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL Go., 
71 GENESEE ST., UTICA, N.Y. 








Take Your Powe 
to Your Work 


In sending out their last_specifications 
for gasoline engines for West Point,the 
U.8. War Department required them “to 
be Olds Engines or equal.” They excel all 
others or the U.S. Government would not 

demand them. 
It requires no experience to run them. and 


Repairs Practically Cost Nothing. 


Bend for a catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 to 8 H. P 
(jamp spark ignition, the same as in the famous Olds 
mobile) the most economical small power engine 
made; fitted with either pump jack or direct-con- 
nected pump, suitable for all kinds of work. 

Or, our general catelogue, showing all 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 





New York Agents, 


R. H. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. ¥. 











THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or detache 
ofany implement made. Stretchesto 
last postas well astoany. Steel grips 
that never slip. Can be got at any 
Hardware estore. Write for circulars 
Satisfaction ecuaranteed. 


F.J. TOWNSEND, Painted Post,NewYor!, 


ORNAMENTAL 
FENCE 
at an economical price. 
Handsome designs, strong 
and durable. 
Write for catalogue “C.” 


AnchorFence & Mfz. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
32 page Catalogue 
potted Pricesto Come- | 

teriesand Churches. Address 


COILED SPRING FENCR CO. 
ox B Winchester, Ind. 

















Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. 7+rowéridge... 
Home Pork Making. A. I. Fulton 
The Ice Crop. 7. L. Hiless.ice 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, NewYork, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill. 
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| half the cost of other paint, never cracks, 


ut this ad. out 


FREE PAINT SAMPLE OFFER 


act color of every 
shade of ready mix- 


, Enamel and 


everything in paint 

and painters’ supplic iding olls, leads, varnishes, 
dry colors, stains, brushes, sundries, etc. 

FREE BOOK HOW TO PAINT. With the color sample 


| Book we will also send you our free book How to Paint, 


showing by means of pictures and simple directions just 
how anyone without any previous experience can do a 
fine job, also just how much paint is required to cover a 
given space, how to order, how to select colors, kind of 
paint to buy, all valuable information, makes everything 
60 plain that anyone can order and do the work successfully. 
50 per gallon for highest grade Seroco Weathere 
C proof Mineral, Barn, Roof and Fence Paint. 
65c per gallon for highest grade ready mixed heuse 
paint, Our Seroco, our own special ready mixed 
int for houses, for wood, brick, stone or iron surfaces, 
or finest inside finish or coarsest outside work, is sol 
under our binding guarantee as the best paint made, 
will cover double the surface, last twice as long, at one- 
peels or blis- 
ters, guaranteed for five years, and will look better at 
the end of a tray than other paintwill after one year, 
Testimonials from painters everywhere and color sam- 
ples of Seroco in our free color sample book. {ff you 
want to paint your house, barn or other buildings, don't 
these 2 BIG FREE PAINT BOOKS and SAV 
PAINT YOU NEED. Address, 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 


ONE- ALF ON THE 
SEARS, ROEBUCK& CO., 





FARMERS 
STAND eV 


our agents cays be will make $1500 next year. We be 

lieve he can. Thisis the best seller we ever enw. Write for 

Sractat Orrgn and plan to Acsrre. aké money now. 

J.B. Foote (Dept. 1 ) Fdry. Co., Predericktown,0. 
The Great Agents Supply House. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


WONDERFUL PLAN OF 
SELLING BUGGIES x 


UT this ad out,sendus your name and address 
and $1.00. We wiil reserve for you one of our 


logue of 100 styles of Model Vehicles. postage 
prepaid. With the catalogue we will send you 


a receipt for your $1.00 and full details of LTH - Vs m 
our plan whereby you can order any veh- : fa 
([\\ cae remiss ~ o} 
Sa 
a . ! 
Aas OINS 
9, LY 


icle from us without sending us one cent 
or depositing any money with anyone, 
examine it at your station—if it is satis- 
factory payment is arranged for so that \ 
the money is sent to us at the end of a c\ 
month’s free trial, if you keep the buggy. ey 
Hi aot oe uae is returned to us and your 
.00 is x 
peuases to you No. 1124 Model Full Rubber Top Buggy 
GUARANTEED FOR TWO 
YEARS. Sold on one full 3 ani 
ders coming in later. months free trial. Price, 
If the catalogue description of our veh- 
icles does not suit you, and if you do not find our prices lower and the quality better than 
any other concern, we will refund your $1.00 to you promptly. Send for our catalogue 
today, whether you send §$1.00or not. The quality of goods we are offering at prices 
never before attempted by vehicle manufacturers will astonish you. Open Buggies at 
.50 and up; Stick Seat Driving Wagon for $30.00; Top Buggy $31.50—other priceg 
equally aslow. We manufacture a full line of harness. 


$1.00 reservations are given a number 
The Model Garriage & Harness Co., 163 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, o, 





and handled in their order, which means 
prompt shipment, preceding all other or- 











a mame 


ulyverizing Harrow 


a> Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be recurned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 

all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
«, steel and wrought iron 

ain —indestructible, 





ACME, 


SIZES 
3 to 13% feet 


Agents 
o Wanted. 





Catalog and booklet. 
. — =*“Anideal Harrow” by 
—— 7 Henry Stewart sent free. 


1 deliver f. °. b. ot New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas city, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, etc, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICACO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. 8th St., 


NSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. Cor. Water and W. Cay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIG, 
— 7 PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. — . 








Something New in Building Material and Land Draining 


No. 2 Multiple Conduit--Vitrified 


Cheaper and stronger than stone, brick or cement ; will stand 
greater weight for foundations for houses, barns and outbuildings 
of every description. These cannot be excelled. Warmer in 
winter; cooler in summer. 


THE SINGLE CONDUIT FOR LAND DRAINAGE 


* is under all conditions best and cheapest tiling made. No dif- 
ference where you live, our factories in the several states are so 

; located that we can quote prices and freight rates to your nearest 
railroad station that will interest you. Sold in carload lots only. 
Full information on request. 


Room 818, H. B. CAMP CO., Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

















* . 
“ABENAQUE” SmPinagen cise’ and.niag Saw Our 
ee Gasoline 
/\ Engines 
\| 
1} 


| Trucks, Sim- 





le, Strong, 
tasy to oper- 
ate. 


1 
Nae 


PL Te ae Th 


CHINE W 


PRESS HAY 


Profitably for yourself and your neighbors 
with the Double Stroke, Full Circle 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


One and two horse sizes. Large capacity. 
Simple in construction. m 
Half the Weight, Half the Price, 
of others of same capacity. Bales all kinds of 
hay and straw. Send for catalogue. 


Harder Mfg. Co.,Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 











DRILLING 


WELL mocnines 


Over 76 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
@trong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca. N. ¥. 








HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 

j HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.2 
| . Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 
yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GABMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


STUMP PULLERS 


Seven Sizes d ~ae 
= VAM, ayes Avoid imitators au: iufringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 

$ é 0 — ‘ y . | 4H.P. and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Up. = - : Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
Deets, WS , DeLOACH Mill M’f’g ©o., Aulantsa, Ga. 








DeLOACH PATENT 


is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 








Box 525, 








